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Foreword 



by the Rl. Hon. Joseph Godber , M.P . , Minister of Labour 

We live in a rapidly developing and changing world. In a Britain geared to 
growth and change, it is becoming increasingly recognised that reasonable 
security for the worker has an important part to play. 

For some time past the Government, in consultation with both sides of 
industry, has been promoting a programme for strengthening the security and 
status of workers. 

Part of that programme, with which this report deals, is the expansion and 
improvement of sick pay schemes by voluntary action. The report has been 
produced by a Committee of my National Joint Advisory Council, which 
includes representatives of the British Employers’ Confederation, the Trades 
Union Congress and the nationalised industries, and has been endorsed by the 
Council. 

The report reviews the nature and extent of existing sick pay cover, sets out 
considerations to be taken into account in planning the introduction or 
extension of a sick pay scheme, and makes a number of recommendations 
which I hope will stimulate interest and lead to further progress. 

Any plans to introduce or extend a sick pay scheme will involve considerations 
of cost. I hope very much that in choosing how to use their resources, firms 
and industries, together with those who represent the workers, will give full 
weight to the important contribution that suitable financial provision for 
workpeople during illness can make to greater industrial efficiency and so to 
increased resources for the future. 

I warmly commend this report in the belief that it can help to mark a further 
step in the development of sound employment policies, in the furtherance of 
good relations and in strengthening thereby the maintenance of national 
prosperity. 
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Introduction 



1 We were appointed as a committee of the National Joint Advisory Council 
following a discussion at the Council on 23rd October, 1963, of a paper by the 
Ministry of Labour on the subject of occupational sick pay schemes (often 
called employers sick pay schemes”). In the course of the discussion the 
Minister said he was anxious to see progress made in the expansion and 
improvement of provision for sick pay by voluntary means. Our task was to be : 
to study the information available, to decide what further information was 
required and to take steps to collect such information, and to recommend any 
further steps the Council might take. 



2 



The membership of the committee was 
Chairman — Mr. A. S. Marre, C.B. 

Mr. R. Boyfield 
Mr. H. S. J. de Haas 
Mr. K. Graham 
Mr. D. S. Mitchell . 

Mr. T. A. Swinden . 
Secretary — Miss C. I. M. Carlyle 



s follows: 

Ministry of Labour 
Trades Union Congress 
British Employers' Confederation 
Trades Union Congress 
Nationalised Industries 
British Employers’ Confederation 
Ministry of Labour 



3 Our Report is divided into nine Parts. In Part I we have endeavoured to 
set out briefly the case for occupational sick pay provision and so to explain 
why it has developed quite widely in the past and why further development is 
to be expected and encouraged. Part II is a brief historical surv ey. In Part III 
we have examined in some detail the extent to which employees are at present 
covered by occupational sick pay arrangements and in Part IV we have examined 
the characteristics of these arrangements. Part V deals with the incidence of 
sick absence and Part VI with the cost of sick pay cover. Part VII briefly 
reviews the evidence on which the preceding Parts rely, and points to certain 
gaps and weaknesses. Then in Part VIII we have suggested the main considera- 
tions that should be borne in mind by those wishing to institute a sick pay 
scheme for the first time or to improve existing arrangements. In doing this 
we have taken into account the normal practice at the present time and also a 
number of other factors which may influence the desirability of adopting a 
particular scheme or incorporating particular features in a scheme. Part IX 
is a summary of findings, together with our recommendations. 



4 A note of our main sources of information is contained in Appendix I. 
One of our main sources was an enquiry' carried out by the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance for the purpose of providing broad background 
information in connection with a study of the incidence of incapacity for work 
in different areas and occupations. We are much indebted to that Ministry' 
for their help and particularly to Miss G. M. Jones who has sat with us 
throughout our discussions and explained, and where necessary elaborated, the 
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findings of the enquiry. We were also greatly assisted by Mr. C. E. Clarke, 
C.B.E. of the Government Actuary's Department, who attended and made a 
most helpful contribution at several of our meetings. 

5 It is convenient to define here some of the expressions used in our Report: 

(а) We have used the term "occupational sick pay schemes” or “occupational 
sick pay arrangements” synonomously to mean all arrangements for 
payment during sickness provided by an employer whether as a result of 
negotiation and agreement with the trade unions or on the employer's 
ow n initiative. Many of the arrangements existing at the present day are 
informal in character and can hardly be described as “schemes” if that 
word implies some kind of formal and defined arrangement. Nevertheless 
we have, for the sake of convenience, sometimes used the word “schemes” 
to cover all employers' arrangements for sick pay cover. Most schemes 
cover industrial injury and disease as well as sickness. 

(б) We frequently distinguish in the Report between “white-collar” and 
“manual” workers and we have tried to stick to this terminology. It is 
difficult to say where precisely the boundary between the tw o groups lies 
though we believe that it can be readily recognised in the circumstances 
of particular cases. In general we have counted as white-collar workers 
the broad occupational groups, according to the General Register Office 
Classification of Occupations 1960, of administrators and managers; 
professional and technical workers and artists; and clerical workers. 
The rest we have taken to be “manual” workers. Sometimes, however, 
for example when studying firms' sick pay schemes, we have had to adopt 
distinctions made by firms themselves between manual workers and those 
who are often described as “staff”. 

<c) Occupational sick pay arrangements may provide for the payment of full 
pay or full wages during sickness. As we say in paragraph 42, these are 
not necessarily synonymous with full earnings and, indeed, their meaning 
may vary between one industry or firm and another. We use the term 
"ful! wages” in relation to manual workers and the term “full pay” in 
relation to white-collar workers. We also use the term “full pay” when 
both manual and white-collar workers are concerned. 

Id) We refer frequently in the Report to the public sector, often distinguishing 
between the nationalised industries and the public services. When we 
refer to the practice and experience of the nationalised industries we have 
in mind particularly the coalmining industry, the nationalised transport 
industries, the electricity supply industry, the gas supply industry and the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. In our references to the 
public services we have in mind particularly the civil service (non-industrial 
and industrial), local authority employment and the National Health 
Service. 
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I. Case for Occupational Sick Pay 
Arrangements 



6 Increased emphasis has been placed in recent years on improving the security 
and status of workpeople. It has come to be more widely recognised that this 
has a major part to play in promoting co-operation in expanding production 
in an age of technological change. The Government are currently investigating 
with industry the possibilities of improved provision for redundancy, for 
guaranteed earnings and for sick pay. The present Committee is the outcome 
of the Minister of Labour’s preliminary' discussion of sick pay provision with his 
National Joint Advisory Council. 

7 We propose to start by briefly indicating the arguments that, in our view, 
exist for the provision of payment during sickness. As we see it, there is a case 
on social grounds to cushion the worker against the risk of an unduly heavy 
drop in income during sickness and there may also be a case on economic 
grounds in the benefits, direct and indirect, which may accrue to the employer 
and to the economy in general. 

8 Sickness and injury benefits are provided under the National Insurance 
schemes but the amount of the payments may be a good deal below the 
present-day average earnings of workers and particularly of male workers. 
The figures are given in Appendix VIII. The amount of National Insurance 
benefit may be sufficient to prevent a worker and his family from falling into 
actual want but, as real wages have increased, workers have become accustomed 
to standards of life a good way above the provision of the simplest necessities. 
Most workers have continuing commitments corresponding to their actual 
level of earnings and during sickness these commitments are not much changed. 
While there may be some savings, there may also be additional outlay at least 
in the case of serious illness. It is true that w orkers may themselves provide 
against the risk of loss of income during illness, by insurance taken out 
individually or collectively through mutual aid societies. Employers have, 
however, increasingly accepted a responsibility for assisting their employees, for 
a time at least, during sickness. 

9 The white-collar w orker has enjoyed for many years and enjoys still, a more 
sure and secure position than the manual worker. The more generous treatment 
he has often been accorded by his employer during sickness is symptomatic of 
this position. It is said that many an experienced craftsman finds himself in 
the position of receiving fringe benefits of a low er standard from his w ork than 
his young daughter if she happens to be in a white-collar job. There is no case 
in equity for these distinctions and they lead to discontent. Indeed, in the case 
mentioned, the family responsibilities of the former make the need for security 
greater. 

3 
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10 Many an employer must have introduced a sick pay scheme primarily out 
of concern for the well-being of his workpeople. But there are advantages 
which accrue to him too. For example, a sick pay scheme may be a useful 
way of helping to attract and retain labour. 

11 Nor is that the only potential advantage to an employer. We discuss later 
(in paragraphs 79-87) the suggestion that is sometimes made that the introduction 
of sick pay is followed by increased sick absence. Whatever the precise truth 
of this, it is probable that, in general, at least a part of any increase experienced 
in particular cases is due to the fact that workers who might otherwise have 
stayed on at work though unfit, are enabled by the provision of sick pay to 
absent themselves without experiencing undue hardship. A labour force may 
be more productive and efficient if it does not include workers who are sick 
but feel impelled for financial reasons to stay at work. An employee who 
comes to work when sick is probably more likely to perform faulty work which 
could be costly to the employer and he may also be more prone to accidents. 
There is also the point that if workers with infections are helped to stay away 
from w ork, the risk of sickness spreading is reduced. 

12 In some circumstances an employer may have a common law liability to 
pay wages during the period of an employee’s sickness. It may be at least a 
subsidiary reason for introducing a sick pay arrangement that it defines and 
limits that liability. 

13 Different employers will have been influenced to a different extent by these 
considerations. Some will have been influenced by other, often local, factors, 
for example, by any special risks of sickness that may exist in the particular 
industry or plant, and by their ability to afford the cost. These differences will 
in part account for the fact that the provision introduced over the years has 
varied substantially between industries and firms. 
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II. History 



14 We have not been able to obtain a complete picture of the history of the 
development of occupational sick pay arrangements. This would have required 
a comprehensive and very detailed enquiry and much more time than we felt 
was reasonable or indeed necessary for discharging our own remit. Some 
light is however thrown on the history of sick pay arrangements by the position 
that has been reached at the present time. As appears later in the Report, in 
mid-1961 rather more than one half of the employed population were covered 
by schemes — say, 13 million persons. We have no reason to suppose there 
has been any major change since then. There are nearly 7 million white-collar 
workers in the employed population according to an estimate made by the 
Ministry of Labour and most of these— perhaps about 6 million persons— are 
covered by sick pay arrangements. It follows that about 7 million manual 
workers are covered. Of these, 2 \ million are in the public sector where provision 
for sick pay is general. This means that about one-third of manual workers in 
the private sector of industry are covered by sick pay arrangements. We do 
not claim that these figures are in any sense precise but we think they help to 
indicate the general pattern reached at the present day. They are summarised 
in the following table: 



TABLE A 

Millions of employees 





Public sector 


Private sector 


All 




Manuals 


White- 

collar 


: Manuals ‘ 


White- 

collar 


Total 




3 


131 


31 


221 


Covered by sick pay arrangements 


21 


3 


41 


3 


13 



It is likely that some employees, particularly white-collar workers, not classified 
as covered by sick pay arrangements would, in practice, be treated at least for a 
short period in the same way as if they were. Those paid in accordance with 
their contracts by the week or the month, for example, would continue to be 
paid by their employer at least to the end of the week (or month) in which they 
fell sick, unless their contracts specifically provided otherwise. We can make 
no estimate of the numbers involved. 

15 It seems probable that sick pay cover was first introduced for white-collar 
workers. An early example in the public sector is the scheme for established 
non-industrial civil servants which has been in existence virtually unchanged 
since August 1890. A scheme for temporary non-industrial staff was introduced 
during the 1914-18 war. The end of the second world war gave a new impetus 
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to the development of schemes. The present national scheme for local authority 
administrative, professional and technical workers was introduced in 1946. 
Similar grades of workers in the National Health Service have been covered 
since the inception of the service in 1948. White-collar workers in the national- 
ised industries have also been covered since the industries were nationalised. 
In all these cases (apart from the civil service) particular local authorities or 
undertakings e.g. in coalmining or electricity supply before nationalisation, 
may have prov ided sick pay for w hite-collar workers before the general schemes 
mentioned were introduced. 

16 In the public sector the dev elopment of occupational sick pay cover for 
manual workers has been largely concentrated in the period since the end of 
the second world war. The industry-wide sick pay scheme for manual workers 
in the electricity supply industry dates from August, 1 945 — before nationalisation, 
and in the gas supply industry there was a scheme from the beginning of 1946. 
In both cases individual undertakings may have provided sick pay before the 
dates mentioned. Both schemes were later substantially improved and from 
1st July 1964, manual workers in the electricity supply industry have the same 
sick pay arrangements as white-collar workers in the industry. There have 
been schemes in the British Overseas Airways Corporation and British European 
Airways since these bodies were established in 1940 and in 1946. The schemes 
for government industrial employees and for local authority manual employees 
were both introduced in 1948. That for manual workers in the National Health 
Service dates from 1953. Again individual local authorities and undertakings 
may have made provision before the dates mentioned. British Railways and the 
other nationalised transport undertakings introduced sick pay schemes for 
manual workers at the end of 1956, and the National Coal Board introduced 
its scheme for mineworkers in September 1958*; these schemes provide more 
modest benefits than those in the rest of the public sector. 

17 We have been able to obtain much less clear a picture of the development 
of provision for white-collar or manual workers in private industry. Arrange- 
ments for both types of worker were probably introduced at first by individual 
firms rather than by industries as a whole, and they may have been introduced 
by firms on their own initiative or may have developed from a sick club rather 
than as a result of negotiation with unions. Even today, we estimate that 
industry-wide schemes in the private sector cover only about 1 million manual 
workers. 

18 As the table in paragraph 14 shows, we estimate that most white-collar 
workers but only about one-third of the manual workers in private industry 
are covered by occupational sick pay arrangements, and it is likely that in the 
private as in the public sector provision for manual workers has been introduced 
much more slowly than for white-collar workers. A survey carried out by the 
Industrial Welfare Society, the results of which were published in 1957, 
disclosed that the sick pay arrangements provided by 45 member firms for 
manual workers were introduced at the following dates: 



* Payment for industrial injuries and disease is provided bv the National Coat Board under i 
separate statutory scheme introduced in 1948. 
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TABLE B 



Number of Schemes 



Before 1926 . 4 

1926-30 . 4 

1931-35 . l 

1936-40 4 

1941-45 . 8 

1946-50 . 12 

1951-55 . 12 



Total . 45 



19 Despite the smallness of the sample, it may be reasonable to assume that 
in the private as in the public sector the provision of sick pay cover for manual 
workers was stimulated by the end of the second world war and, perhaps, by 
the attention focussed on social security and care during sickness by the 
introduction of the National Insurance schemes and National Health Service 
in 1948. This is confirmed by a study of the dates on which industry-wide 
schemes for manual workers were introduced. These are known because 
industry-wide schemes are negotiated schemes and are embodied in collective 
agreements. Thirty-seven of the more important are listed in Appendix V. 
Before the war schemes existed for three of the smaller industries only, now 
covering some 50.000 workers. Eleven more schemes were established in the 
period 1940-46 in industries employing between them at the present day over 
350,000 manual workers. These include schemes in three relatively large 
industries — the merchant navy, the retail meat trade, and cinema theatres. The 
remaining 23 schemes have been introduced since 1946. Between 1947 and 1959, 
16 were introduced covering more than 300,000 workers, notably in two large 
industries — retail co-operatives and retail multiple groceries. The other seven 
schemes introduced since the war all belong to the period since the beginning 
of 1963. Between them they cover nearly 200.000 w orkers, notably in electrical 
contracting, food manufacture and biscuit manufacture. 

20 Schemes are currently being negotiated in the building and civil engineering 
industries and there are claims from the unions outstanding in a number of 
other industries. 

21 The general picture therefore is of the development of occupational sick 
pay provision particularly since the end of the second world war. and the 
number of current negotiations or claims for the provision of further schemes 
points to the possibility of a further spread in the near future. 

22 It is often the case that the benefits provided by sick pay arrangements have 
been improved after a time and this is true of many of the industry-wide schemes 
for manual workers both in the public and private sectors. 

23 According to the British Insurance Association, from which the Committee 
received much interesting information, the schemes financed through insurance 
companies have developed since the war in various ways (though still covering 
currently a relatively small proportion of all employees covered by sick pay 
arrangements). Whereas before the war they were principally in respect of 
accidents only, there is now a growing number of schemes w hich cover sickness 
as well. Accidents outside work are covered as well as accidents at work. 
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Women are nowadays frequently included which was unusual before the war, 
and accidents arising from pastimes like football and as a result of flying are 
no longer excluded from schemes as they once were, whilst motor-cycling, 
mountaineering and the like can be covered for extra premium. Finally, there 
has been a tendency to increase the amount of benefit payable. 
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III. Present Extent of Sick Pay Cover 



General 

24 The employers of persons covered by the enquiry of the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance (broadly speaking, employed men aged under 
64 and employed women aged under 59, if insured for sickness benefit: see 
Appendix II, General Notes 1 and 2) were asked if employees at the time of the 
enquiry in 1961 were covered by any arrangement, formal or informal, for 
receiving sick pay. Replies showed that 57 per cent of the men and 60 per cent 
of the women were covered*. Among the women 62 per cent of single women 
were covered and 53 per cent of insured married women. As over 70 per cent 
of married women had chosen not to insure for sickness benefit and were, 
therefore, not within the scope of the enquiry it is probable that the percentage 
of all employed women covered by schemes was rather less than 60 per cent, 
and overall may have been much the same as was found among men. 

25 These figures do not mean that 57 per cent of men and 60 per cent of 
insured women who were sick and drawing National Insurance benefit at any 
particular time were also receiving payment from their employers. The 
proportions doing so were much lower. They were, in fact, estimated at 
between 19 and 25 per cent of men and between 11 and 15 per cent of women 
incapacitated on 3rd June. 1961. This was partly because the number of those 
sick included persons who, though covered by an employer's sick pay arrange- 
ments, had exhausted their claim to payment under those arrangements, but, 
more important, because the number of sick included a considerable proportion 
of persons who. mainly because they had been sick a long time, no longer 
remained on their employers' books. These persons were, even if only tem- 
porarily, outside the employment field and not really within the scope of a 
study of occupational sick pay arrangements. 

Differences between industries and between occupations 

26 The proportions of employed persons with sick pay cover in different 
occupations and industries are shown in Appendix II, Tables 1 and 2. 

27 In looking at the analysis by industry it needs to be borne in mind that the 
industry “orders” are large and each of them may comprise (though some 
more than others) a number of different industries. For example. Transport 
and Communication covers the railways, road transport (passenger and goods), 
civil aviation, merchant shipping, the docks and post office employment. 
Moreover, each industrial order covers all occupations in the group of industries 
concerned including white-collar as well as manual occupations. On the other 
hand some occupational orders may be distributed through all or a large 
number of the industry groups. For example, it will be observed that all 

* As explained in the sentence following the table in paragraph 14, same emphfees mtkmt 
sick pay co t er may in fad also be paid by their employers far a short period at least. 
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clerical workers are in the same order and many labourers are also classified 
together, though both these categories of worker are distributed widely 
throughout the economy. 

28 A study of the tables reveals considerable differences between the occupa- 
tional and industrial groups. They show clearly the wide variation that existed 
at the date of the enquiry in the extent of sick pay cover and, taken together 
w ith the also considerable variation in types of arrangement referred to later 
in the Report, they present a picture of sick pay cover which does not altogether 
lend itself to generalisation. We note, however, in the following paragraphs 
some particular features of interest in the general picture. 

29 Appendix II, Table 1, shows that the proportion of women covered in 
each occupation order was generally less than the proportion of men. This 
might appear to be inconsistent with the fact that, in total, proportionately 
more insured women were covered than men. The explanation is that women 
tend to be concentrated more highly than men in occupations with a high degree 
of sick pay cover. Of all women covered in the enquiry of the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance 41 per cent were employed in the white-collar 
occupations, i.e. professional and technical workers, clerical workers and 
administrators and managers, all of which have a very high proportion of 
employees covered by schemes. By contrast, only 17i per cent of the men 
were employed in these three occupations. 

30 As a high proportion of the white-collar occupations (round about 90 per 
cent) was covered by sick pay arrangements, it follows that the proportion of 
manual workers covered was lower than the average for all occupations. 
Moreover, among manual workers, virtually all those employed in the public 
sector, i.e. in the nationalised industries, national and local government and the 
National Health Service, are covered by schemes. The proportion of manual 
workers in the private sector of industry with cover must be, therefore, 
appreciably lower than the overall average and (as stated in paragraph 14) is 
probably about a third. Schemes are, however, to be negotiated in the building 
and civil engineering industries, and claims are outstanding from trade unions 
in a number of other industries. The picture may, therefore, change in the 
near future. 

31 An analysis according to degree of skill* distinguishing men and women is 
set out in Appendix II, Table 3. As might be expected from the occupational 
figures, the professional and intermediate occupations had a much higher 
coverage than the rest. These figures also revealed that skilled occupations w'ere 
better covered than partly skilled or unskilled occupations. 



Regional differences 

32 The regional differences in coverage are summarised in Appendix II, 
Table 4. For men. the proportions covered by sick pay arrangements in 
Northern England and Scotland were below the average for the whole country 
whereas in Southern England they were above the average. In Wales they were 
about average. The extremes for men were 64 per cent covered in London and 
South Ea stern R egion and 47 per cent in Midland Region (though Northern 

rV* ,ht ** “ Appendix B, 0/ 
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Scotland came close to the latter figure with 48 per cent I. The picture for women 
followed the same broad pattern. In part the differences may reflect the different 
industrial and occupational composition of the labour force in different parts 
of the country. 

Size of establishment 

33 The enquiry of the Ministry' of Pensions and National Insurance did not 
throw any light on the question whether or not the extent of coverage varied 
according to the size of the employing establishment. There is no such 
distinction in the public sector and an analysis of firms' handbooks held by the 
Ministry of Labour (see paragraph 5 of Appendix I) suggested that in the 
private sector also there may not be a great deal of difference between firms of 
different size in this respect. 
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IV. Characteristics of Existing Sick Pay 
Arrangements 



Sources of information 

34 For the information in this part of our Report we are again mainly indebted 
to the enquiry of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. The enquiry 
elicited from employers in regard to a sample of persons employed in June 1961 
information about the amount of payment at the commencement of sickness 
the period of payment, the length of any qualifying period of service for receipt 
of sick pay and whether or not waiting days, i.e. any initial period of sickness 
during which payment was not made, were required. The information about 
amount and period of payment is summarised in Appendix II, Table 5. 

35 Full information about particular sick pay arrangements in the public 
sector has also been made available to the Committee. The information about 
schemes in the nationalised industries is summarised in Appendix III and the 
information about arrangements in the civil sendee and other public services 
is summarised in Appendix IV. The Ministry of Labour supplied the Committee 
with details of 37 industry-wide schemes for manual workers in the private 
sector. The names of these industries are listed in Appendix V and some of the 
main characteristics of the schemes are summarised in a table in Appendix VI. 
Similar tables summarising information supplied by the Ministry of Labour 
about 70 firms’ schemes for manual workers and 70 firms’ schemes for white- 
collar workers are reproduced as Appendix VII. This information, derived 
from a selection of firms’ schemes, does not purport to represent the position 
in industry- precisely but, taken in conjunction with the details available of 
industry-wide schemes, it throws light on certain characteristics of existing sick 
pay arrangements not revealed by the enquiry of the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, e.g. variation in the amount of payment according to the 
length of sickness and according to length of service. 

36 The paragraphs which follow describe the characteristics of existing 
arrangements under the following headings: 

Types of arrangement 
Amount of payment 
Period of payment 
Qualifying periods of service 

Treatment of the first few days of sickness i.e. waiting days and uncertificated 

leave 

Treatment of women, including provision of maternity benefit 

Other points 
Summary. 
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Types of arrangement 

37 The Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance in their enquiry asked 
employers to say whether they provided sick pay tinder a formal agreement or 
not. Employers who enquired were advised by the Ministry that any agreement 
made in writing, whether with a trade union, or as part of the terms of a written 
contract of service, or set out in works’ rules, or included in written advertise- 
ments for staff etc. should be treated as a formal agreement. They were told 
that an oral or implied agreement or understanding should not be treated as 
formal. The enquiry results suggested that among private employers sick pay 
arrangements were on an informal basis for rather more than 40 per cent of 
employees covered. Many persons working for small firms may be covered by 
informal arrangements and the arrangements for white-collar workers in the 
private sector are perhaps also more likely to be informal than those for manual 
workers. Certainly it would be most unusual for arrangements for white-collar 
workers to be embodied in an agreement negotiated with a trade union. In the 
public sector, on the other hand, all workers, white-collar and manual, are 
covered by formal agreements. 

38 The Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance’s enquiry was concerned 
only with arrangements provided by employers, whether contributory or non- 
contributory. There are also sick clubs financed entirely by employees. Some 
Indication of the extent to which these are found in industry is given by the 
following analysis of 378 firms' handbooks held by the Ministry of Labour. 
(243 related to manual and 135 to white-collar workers): 



TABLE C 



Type of sick pay provision 


Handbooks for 

Manual White-collar 

employees employees 

Per cent Per cent 


Non-contributory sick pay arrangements 
Contributory arrangements of various kinds (a) 


30 

20 


75 

32 


Non-contributory and contributory arrangements 


50 


87 


Sick clubs financed by employees (b) 


23 


9 


All types of provision for sick pay .... 


73 


96 


No provision of any kind 


27 


4 


All handbooks 


100 


100 



(a) These include contributory sick pay schemes; sick clubs to which the employer made a 
regular contribution, and mixed arrangements such as a nm-ctmtrUmteiy scheme existing 
side by side with a sick club. 

(b) Some of these clubs may have been allowed to make use of the employer's premises ami 
others may have had a degree of financial support from the employer, either by way of 
ad hoc irregular contributions or through an undertaking to make good possible deficits. 
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Leaving the sick clubs financed by employees out of account, 60 per cent 
the arrangements for manual employees and 86 per cent of those” for white-coil 
employees were non-contributory. ™ 

39 The 37 industry-wide schemes for manual workers in the private sect 
listed in Appendix V are all non-contributory. (There is only one example of M 
important industry-wide scheme which is contributory— that in glass processi T 
All sick pay arrangements in the public sector are non-contributory Tak' 
this with the figures in paragraph 38 and leaving sick clubs out of account"* 
seems a fair conclusion, therefore, that the great majority of occupational sick 
pay arrangements are of a non-contributory nature. CK 



Amount of payment 

40 The enquiry of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance provide 
information about the amount of sick pay at the beginning of the period 
payment. The overall figures are given in Appendix II, Table 5 Thev show 
that 70 per cent of men and nearly 90 per cent of women covered by sick rZ 
arrangements were said to be entitled to receive “full pay” at the beginning of 
payment and that usually National Insurance benefit was deducted (see para 
graph 43). The other notable point was that 11 • 5 per cent of such men wouM 

milling ^ ^ * h “ £2 E Many ° f were in the coal- 

41 The information about firms’ schemes held by the Ministry of Labour and 
summarised m Appendix VII suggests that nearly all white-collar amnlom. 
receive full pay at the commencement of payment. This is indicated ahnh 
the occupationa! breakdown of those receiving full pay according to the Ministw 

vf Pensions and National Insurance enquiry in Appendix II Tabled Pen • ^ 

all white-collar workers in the public sector received full l at l en * 
ment of payment. So far as men were coSffl tL propZo'n of 

covered by industry-wide schemes tw °- thlrds manual workers 

full wages at the commencement of payment S Tmay be tha^not^ ^ 
than one-half of manual workers covered , y that not much more 

It may be relevant that we were told by the ^ £uU WageS ' 

schemes arranged throueh insursmee y 016 • lsb Insurance Association that 

though vve understand th^these?ocer i P ! me , 5 rarely pr0vide for ful1 P 3 ^ 

covered by sick pay arrangements. “ ^ Y SmaU pro P ortion of the total 

wages". Man^h^^arceo^hdtonaf ™ eant T by “ ful1 pa >'” or “ fu " 
anything from the basic rate of payment to ? l P ° m ' 14 could m theoI Y mean 
there is a very considered n he tu and “ many industries 

in the public sector full wags paid during u Certainly f °r manual workers 
total earnings. Sick pay is coJmonlv not the e 9 uivale nt of 

week together with such payments as lead^rf* the standard working 
This also seems to be the position c n f* r rat ? S and lon 2 service payments, 

private industry. Overtime and inoent' S w* baVe been able t0 ascertain ' in 
from sick pay. and piece-workers mav m th° nUSeS , are commonl y excluded 

} get the standard time rate. Shift pay 
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appears to be commonly excluded, although included sometimes. This may 
depend on the form it takes. The difference between earnings and rates t*» not 
so marked among women as among men. 

43 It is interesting to observe from Appendix II. Table 5, that 12-4 per cent 
ot men covered by sick pay arrangements and 13-3 per cent of women received 
full pay at the commencement of payment without any deduction of National 
Insurance benefit. As full pay is often less than earnings, this does not 
necessarily mean that they would receive more money when they were sick than 
when they were working. (The amounts of National Insurance benefit pavable 
at the present time are set out in Appendix VIII.) It could mean this, however, 
in an occupation where there was no distinction or very little distinction between 
rates and earnings e.g. in the case of salaried workers. In the public sector 
National Insurance benefit is always deducted from full pay, and this is also 
common in industry-wide schemes for manual workers in the private sector. 
The practice of providing full pay without deduction must, therefore, be confined 
mainly to the schemes of individual firms. One explanation mav be the 
administrative work involved in ascertaining and deducting the amount of 
National Insurance benefit which may have been received. National Insurance 
benefit varies according to the contributions position of the individual concerned 
and according to the number of his dependants. There is a particular problem 
in the first two weeks of sickness because although normally no payment is 
made for the first three days of sickness, payment is made "for these days if 
sickness lasts 12 days. Deduction of the full amount of benefit, therefore, 
involves enquiry from the worker concerned, and may be thought troublesome, 
particularly by the smaller firm. A partial answer to the difficulty adopted by 
some is to deduct in all cases the standard rate of National Insurance benefit 
for a single person. According to the survey of 45 firms' sick pay schemes 
published by the Industrial Welfare Society in 1957 most firms covered by the 
survey did this. In other words, they ignored the fact that some workers might 
receive dependant's benefit, and they also took no account of whether waiting 
days had been paid for or not. We do not know, however, if the Society's 
survey is representative of the private sector. The British Employers’ Con- 
federation, on the evidence available to them, thought it might not be. In the 
public sector the full amount of National Insurance benefit received is deducted 
when full pay is provided during sickness. 

44 Appendix II, Table 5, shows that, when sick pay at the start of payment 
was at a flat rate at a level appreciably below full pay. National Insurance benefit 
was not normally deducted. This is so, for example, in the case of the sick pay 
schemes for mineworkers and for manual workers in the nationalised transport 
industries (other than the Airways Corporations). 

45 In arrangements which provide initially for full payment there is frequently 
provision for reduction in the amount of payment, usually to half pay, after a 
certain period of sickness. This is done in the civil service and it is fairly general 
in the other public services. So far as white-collar workers are concerned it 
is also general in the nationalised industries. It is provided for in 10 out of 24 
industry-wide schemes for manual workers in the private sector which provide 
full wages at the commencement of payment. Of the 70 firms' schemes for 
white-collar workers examined by the Ministry of Labour most provide for 
full pay at the commencement of payment and 36 prov ide for a reduction in 
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the amount in the later stages of sickness. Of the 70 firms’ schemes for manual 
workers examined by the Ministry, 33 provide for full wages at the commence- 
ment of payment (to a worker qualifying for maximum benefit) and 18 of these 
reduce the amount of payment after a period of sickness. 

46 We have not been able to obtain comprehensive information on the question 
whether any National Insurance benefit received is taken into account when the 
amount of payment is reduced. In the industrial civil service and in the National 
Coal Board's white-collar scheme one half of such benefit is deducted from 
half pay, but in the non-industrial civil service and in the case of white-collar 
schemes in the other nationalised industries. National Insurance benefit is not 
deducted from half pay, provided that half pay and National Insurance benefit 
together do not exceed full pay. Clearly, a number of variations is possible. 

47 We have come across other types of variation in the amount of payment 
under a scheme but they are uncommon e.g. variation according to marital 
status and according to age (young people receiving less than adults). Where 
the amount of payment is concerned (as opposed to the duration of payment) 
it appears to be unusual, though not unknown, for the employee’s length of 
service to be taken into account. 



Period of payment 

48 The proportions of all men and women covered by sick pay schemes who 
would at need receive payment for different periods, according to the enquiry 
of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, are also shown in Appendix 
II, Table 5. Nearly 45 per cent of the men (26 per cent of the women) were 
paid for 9-26 weeks and one-quarter (nearly one-third for women) for an 
unknown period generally at the discretion of the employer; if the last group 
were left out of the calculation the number of men paid for 9-26 weeks would 
represent nearly 60 per cent of the remainder (nearly 40 per cent for women). 
As we have pointed out earlier, women were concentrated in different 
occupations from men. 



49 In considering these figures it has to be borne in mind that, during the 
period of payment, the amount of payment may have been reduced. We have 
pointed out in paragraph 45 that in schemes providing full payment at the 
commencement of payment the amount is frequently reduced after a certain 
period of sickness. 



50 An analysis of the figures for men by broad occupational groups according 
to degree of skill shows that where there was a definite entitlement to a particular 
Pe »lZi 0f p ® yment ' men “ Professional etc. and intermediate occupations were 
entitled to longer periods than men in skilled occupations, men in skilled 

e<3 *° ?°? er Perfads than those in partly billed, and 
in partly skilled to longer periods than those in unskilled. The proportion of men 
.lose period of payment was at the discretion of the employer was highest in 

^u^nn it>f! Ti, ei;C ' and ' nt ^ rmediate occupations and lowest in the unskilled 
occupations. These are the figures: 



„/ Baml - ****"' 
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TABLE D 



Proportions of men covered fey sick pay arrangements w ith diffe-ent 
periods of payment : analysis according to degree of skill 



Percentages 







Maximum period of payment for sickness 




Up to Over 

13 weeks 13 weeks 


At 

discretion 


Not 

known 


AH 

entitlements 


All Occupations . 


45 '4 


29-5 


23-6 


14 


100 0 


Professional etc. and inter- 












mediate occupations 


16 2 


47-8 


34-2 


1-8 


100 0 


Skilled occupations 


46-2 


27-4 


25 0 


1-4 


100 0 


Partly skilled occupations 


58-2 


24-4 


36-3 


M 


100 0 


Unskilled occupations . 


71-7 


17-3 


9-8 


M 


100 0 



51 We have already drawn attention to the high proportion (about 40 per cent) 
of persons in the private sector of industry covered by arrangements which 
were described by employers to the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
as “informal". It is probably under this kind of arrangement that the period 
of payment is “at discretion". There is no reason to suppose that the periods 
for which workers may be paid under such arrangements are any less in length 
than the periods under formal arrangements, but the workers concerned have, 
of course, no assurance in advance of what they may receive. 

52 The enquiry of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance ascertained 
the maximum duration of sick pay which would have been paid to a cross- 
section of employees at the time the enquiry was made, and this represents 
broadly the potential entitlement of workers covered by sick pay schemes at 
that time. The period for which an individual would receive payment may, of 
course, vary with length of service and the information held in the Ministry of 
Labour suggests that this is so, particularly in the private sector. Thus (after 
any qualifying period has been served) periods of payment are increased in 
accordance with length of service in 25 of the 37 industry-wide schemes in the 
private sector. In 12 industry-wide schemes between 6 and 20 years of service 
are needed to qualify for maximum benefits. (In practice, maximum benefits 
mean maximum periods of benefit.) Between 2 and 5 years are needed in 
6 schemes and under two years in 19 schemes (including 12 with no link between 
length of service and period of payment). In the result, almost one-half of the 
industry-wide schemes provide no more than four weeks’ payment for a worker 
with one year's service, but the proportion of such schemes providing no more 
than four weeks’ payment as the maximum benefit drops to less than one-fifth. 
The position revealed by the 140 firms’ schemes analysed by the Ministry of 
Labour is broadly similar. (Appendices VI and VII refer). 

53 The analysis of firms’ schemes also suggests that there is not much difference 
between white-collar and manual workers in the length of service necessary to 
qualify for maximum benefits. These are the figures : 
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TABLE E 





Schemes for 


Years of serv ice 
required to qualify for 






maximum benefits 


White-collar 


Manual 




employees 


employees 


Under 2 - 


17 


19 


2 to 5 


15 


13 


6 to 20 . 


25 


20 


21 or more 


9 


17 


All schemes 


66(a) 

1 


69(b) 



(a) Excluding from the 70 schemes studied 4 which gave discretionary 
benefits. 

( b ) Excluding from the 70 schemes studied 1 which gave discretionary 
benefits. 



On the other hand, as Appendix VII shows, white-collar workers are paid for 
much longer periods than manual workers after one year’s service. All of the 
white-collar workers appear to be paid for some period after one year’s service 
Isome, of course, after less) whereas 35 per cent of schemes for manual workers 
provide nothing at all. It may be that this difference of treatment flows from 
the higher degree of turnover among manual than among white-collar workers. 
When workers come and go readily employers might be understandably reluctant 
to provide sick pay until assured of a minimum period of service. 

54 It has to be borne in mind that industry-wide schemes set minimum 
standards only and some firms in the industries concerned may, in fact, provide 
payment for longer periods than they are obliged to under the industry’s scheme. 
Similarly, employers may, at their discretion, provide payments for longer 
periods than stipulated in their own formal schemes. 

55 In a few industry-wide schemes, and also in a few firms’ schemes, the unused 
entitlement to paid sick leave in preceding years may be taken, in part or in 
whole, in addition to the basic entitlement for the year in which sickness occurs. 

56 In the public sector length of service is a significant factor in determining 
the period of payment only in the electricity supply industry, in the nationalised 
transport industries (for manual employees) and in local authority employment 
and the National Health Service (for white-collar employees). 



Qualifying periods of service 

57 The majority of both men and women covered by sick pay arrangements 
have to serve a qualifying period of employment before they become eligible 
lor benefit. According to the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance’s 

enquiry the position was as follows: 
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TABLE F 



Qualifying 

penod 


Proportions of 

all men covered all insured women 
by sick pay covered by sick pay 

arrangements arrangements 




Per cent 


Per cent 


None .... 


37-1 


46-1 


Less than 6 months 


90 




6 months 


18-4 


f 30 0 


7 to 1 2 monthsCo) . 


27-3 


13 9 


Over 12 months 


2-7 


2-5 


At employer's discretion . 


4-8 


6-4 


Not known . 


0-7 


M 


Total 


1000 


1000 



(a) Nearly all twelve months. 



It will be observed that when a qualifying period had to be served it was 
commonly six or twelve months. As elsewhere the explanation of the fact that 
women appeared to be better treated than men is that in practice they were 
concentrated to a larger extent than men in occupations for which such 
treatment is usual. 

58 An analysis according to degree of skill* of the men covered by schemes 
who did not have to serve a qualifying period was as follows: 

TABLE G 



Per cent 


Professional etc. and intermediate occupations 


650 


Skilled occupations 


37-7 


Partly skilled occupations .... 


21-5 


Unskilled occupations 


11-6 


All occupations 


37-1 



The relatively less favourable treatment of manual workers as against white- 
collar workers (who may be broadly equated with the professional etc. and 
intermediate occupations) appears also from the Ministry of Labour's analysis 
of 70 firms’ schemes for white-collar workers and 70 firms’ schemes for manual 
employees. Of the 70 schemes for white-collar workers, 28 allow sick pay 
immediately employment starts and 32 within six months of appointment. In 
the remaining 10, employees qualify within a year of joining the company. 
Only in 3 out of 70 schemes is immediate qualification the rule for manual 
workers. In 14 schemes the qualifying period is 5 years, in 4 schemes 6-9 years 
and in 6 schemes more than 10 years (including 2 with 25 years). The rest 
require 6 or 12 months. 



* The groupings follow the General Register Office's social classes as defined in The Classification 
of Occupations I960. 
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Waiting days and absence without a medical certificate 

59 Of the workers covered by sick pay arrangements most were entitled to 
pay ment from the first day of sickness according to the enquiry of the Ministry 
of Pensions and National Insurance. Some, however, did not receive any pay- 
ment for the first few days; this is in line with the practice under the National 
Insurance scheme where three waiting days are required, though these are 
paid for retrospectively if sickness lasts for 12 days. The overall position at 
the time of the enquiry was as follows: 

TABLE H 





Proportions of 


Number of waiting daysfa) 


all men with 


all insured women 




sick pay cover 


with sick pay cover 




Per cent 




None .... 


72-0 


89-1 


1 to Mb) .... 


8-0 


5-4 


4 to 6 (b) .... 


17-4 


1-9 


7 or more 


1-7 


1-2 


At employers.' discretion . 


0-4 


1-7 


Not known 


0-5 


0-7 


Total 


1000 


1000 



W Employers were asked by the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance to say if sick pay started from the first day of illness and. If 
not, after what period it would start. This period is the number of 
waiting days Employers who said the period was 5, 6 or 7 days may 
all hare had in mind a working week. If an employer said the period 
was erne w eek this has been entered as 6 days in the table. 

(b i Nearly all 3 or 6 days. 

It may be that in a proportion of those cases where waiting days are the rule 
these days are paid for retrospectively after a certain period of sickness. This 
is so m the industrial civil service, where three waiting days are provided for 
but they are paid for if sickness lasts for a week. 



60 An analysis of occupations according to degree of skill* of the men 
covered by sick pay arrangements who have to serve waiting days is as follows: 



TABLE I 



! Per cent 

1 


Professional and intermediate occupations 
Skilled occupations .... 
Partly skilled occupations . 


3-8 

28*7 

41-0 

36-8 


Unskilled occupations .... 


All occupations 


27-5 



Aga i n, white -collar workers are more favourably treated than manual workers. 

“* Gmserat Register Office's social classes as defined in the Classification 
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61 Provision for a short initial period of absence without the employee being 
required to produce a medical certificate is general in the public sector for 
white-collar employees and it is also the rule for manual workers in local 
authority employment and the National Health Service (but not in the 
industrial civil service) and in the electricity supply industry (but not the other 
nationalised industries). Of the 70 firms’ schemes for white-collar workers 
analysed by the Ministry of Labour, 32 allow uncertificated absence. Of the 
70 firms' schemes for manual employees only five allow such absence. 

Treatment of women, including provision of maternity benefit 

62 The information held by the Ministry of Labour suggests that, although 
men and women are usually paid at different rates during sickness under the 
same scheme, this is in general only a reflection of the differences in their rates 
of wages. 

63 Some schemes deal specifically with the position of married women who 
are not insured for sickness benefit under the National insurance scheme. If 
payment under an occupational scheme involves deduction of National Insurance 
benefit it is clearly necessary to define the position of these w omen. The question 
is whether a notional amount should be deducted in their cases so that they 
receive from the employer the same amount as insured women, or whether to make 
no deduction so that they receive from the employer the same amount as insured 
women receive from both sources. We have no definite information about 
which is the commoner practice in private industry but in most of the nation- 
alised industries, local authority service and the National Health Service the 
practice is to deduct a notional amount. In the civil service, the coalmining 
industry and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority no deduction is 
made. 

64 We do not regard our remit as strictly covering provision for maternity 
absence, but we have obtained some information about this incidentally in the 
course of our enquiry which it may be convenient to place on record here. 
Maternity benefits under the National Insurance scheme are described in 
Appendix VIII. Provision in occupational sick pay arrangements for payment 
during maternity absence appears to be uncommon in private industry. On the 
other hand it is fairly widespread in the public sector. For example, in the 
non-industrial civil service an established officer may be allowed two months’ 
leave of absence on full pay less National Insurance benefit and there is similar 
provision in the industrial civil service. The leave counts against sick leave 
entitlement. In local authority employment and the National Health Service 
four weeks on full pay less National Insurance benefit and 14 weeks on half pay 
without deduction are allowed for both manual and white-collar workers. The 
last four weeks’ payment are withheld unless and until the employee has com- 
pleted three months’ service after resuming duty. Maternity leave is not counted 
against sick leave entitlement. In the nationalised transport industries, including 
the Airways Corporations, and in the gas supply industry there is no provision 
for paid maternity leave. Provision for white-coliar workers in the electricity 
supply industry is rather similar to that in local authority employment though, 
unlike the practice in the latter, maternity leave is counted against sick leave 
entitlement. Manual workers in electricity supply are granted sick pay during 
maternity absence reckoned against normal sick pay entitlement. This is also 
the practice of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Staff employed 
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by the National Coal Board are allowed two months' leave with pay reckoned 
against normal sick leave entitlement. Some of these schemes also provide for 
unpaid leave when paid leave has been exhausted i.e. they effectively provide 
a guarantee of reinstatement in employment. Generally payment is conditional 
on the employee's intention to resume work. 

Other points 

65 There are other features of occupational sick pay arrangements though 
each of them is relatively uncommon. As already mentioned, the amount of 
payment very occasionally varies according to marital status, and sometimes 
there are lower payments for young people. In one industry-wide scheme. 
National Insurance benefit is not deducted until after the first three days of 
sickness. In some firms' arrangements a minimum age qualification for 
entitlement to sick pay is imposed. 

66 Most firms' schemes and almost all industry-wide schemes are apparently 
nol applicable to part-time workers. In the public sector sick pay is normally 
provided on a pro rata basis proportionate to the hours worked, but some 
schemes exclude part-time workers employed for less than a stated number of 
hours weekly. 

67 It is unusual to require a medical examination as a condition of entry into 
an occupational scheme. Even schemes provided by insurance companies do 
not require this, though increased premiums may be charged in respect of 
workers with bad sickness records and certain chronic disability and chronic 
illness may be excluded in individual cases. Medical examinations are, of 
course, required in some jobs as a condition of entering employment, and,’ for 
certain categories of persons, they may be required under the Factories Act. 
In these cases, if there is provision for sick pay, a minimum standard of health 
is automatically ensured. 

68 We were told by the British Insurance Association that schemes provided 
k by insurance companies extend to absence due to accidents at work and, 
K generally, to accidents outside work. This is also generally true in the public 
Hi sector. Some schemes in the nationalised industries include a provision making 

■ sick pay following an accident outside work discretionary. There is also 

■ discretion in some of these schemes and in those in local authority employment 
1 and the National Health Service to withhold sick pay in cases of sickness or 
ft accident incurred in the course of a subsidiary occupation or due to the 
I employee's own fault. 

f Summar y 

i m Moit sick P a -V arrangements provide for full pay at the start of payment 
payment commonly begins on the first day of sickness and usually National 
Insurance benefit is deducted. It appears that, in general “full wages” are for 
manual workers less than earnings. Frequently, full pay is reduced, usually to 
hah. alter a defined period of sickness. The period of payment varies con- 
siderably and is often related to the length of an employee's service. A common 
period appears to be around 13 weeks (although the initial rate of payment may 
not necessarily continue throughout) but quite often the period is at the employer’s 
discretion. Qualifying periods for entitlement to sick pay are commonly 
6 and 1. months but sometimes no qualify ing period is required. Payment for 
maternity absence appears to be unusual except in the public sector. 
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70 The overall picture is made up of a wide variety of arrangements. Industries 
differ considerably from one another and so do occupations. Within industries 
and within occupations there are further variations in sick pay provision. 

71 We have pointed out that all workers in the public sector and most white- 
collar workers in the private sector have some kind of sick pay cover. In the 
private sector, however, only about one-third of the manual workers are covered. 
For white-collar workers there is more generous provision, generally speaking, 
than for manual workers and those manual workers in the private sector with 
sick pay cover appear to be less well provided for than those in the public sector. 
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V. The Incidence of Sick Absence 



72 Some employers may have been influenced against making provision for 
sick pay by the belief that its introduction would lead to an increase in sick 
absence. We have therefore attempted to consider the justification for this 
belief. In doing so we have found a dearth of evidence on which to base a 
firm conclusion. This is no doubt in part because the provision of sick pay is 
only one of many factors which may affect the incidence of sick absence, and 
it is in the nature of things hard to isolate the effect of any single factor. Other 
factors include occupation, age. sex, region, and the nature of the working unit. 
It is convenient to start by dealing briefly with these. 



Occupation 

73 Appendix II, Table 7, show s how the incidence of sick absence among men 
varies between the main occupation groups. Factors which may contribute to 
the considerable differences are the extent to which the working requirements 
of the different groups vary and the influence of morale and job satisfaction. 
As an example of the former, a broken ankle may be an impediment to carrying 
out some jobs but not others. Again, some work e.g. tending animals, may 
be very difficult to leave undone while other work can wait. It is probable, 
too. that there is a higher sense of responsibility towards the job in some 
occupations, particularly those which have good status. For example, 
administrators and managers have the lowest incidence of sickness of all 
occupation groups, though it has to be borne in mind that employees in this 
group are best placed to adjust their hours and duties when not really fit; 
moreover it was pointed out to us that they may not always claim National 
Insurance benefit and figures derived from National Insurance records may 
therefore understate the amount of sickness absence in the group. 



Age and Sex 

74 The table in Appendix II, Table 8, illustrates for men and insured married 
women and single women separately the different incidence of sick absence in 
different age groups. Among men the average number of days of incapacity 
per year rose steadily with age and was very much greater in the higher age 
groups than in the lower. On the other hand the average number of spells 
of sick absence in a year, i.e. the inception rate, was above average up to the 
age of 24 and then fell somewhat before rising again in the highest age groups. 
Both the average number of days of incapacity per year and the inception rate 
were higher at all ages for single women than for men and for married women 
than for single women. Generally the difference between men and women 
decreased with rising age. 
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Region 

75 The table in Appendix IE, Table 9, shows the average number of days of 
incapacity among men in different regions in nine selected occupations. The 
northern part of England and Wales tended to have the highest rates of absence 
and the southern part of England the lowest. 

76 The climate may be a factor and help to explain why, on the whole, the 
North tended to have a higher incidence of sickness than the South. This 
could hardly account wholly for the differences there are but on the information 
available to us we cannot venture an opinion as to what the other factors in 
the situation may be. 

Nature of working unit 

77 A survey carried out by the Acton Society Trust and published under the 
title Size and Morale suggests that sickness absence tends to be higher in large 
establishments than in small. Possible explanations mentioned in the survey 
are the fact that infection spreads more easily in large working groups, the 
routine and monotonous nature of the work and the relative lack of contact 
with management. Similar conclusions are reached in an account in New 
Society (2nd January, 1964) of the sickness absence rates, both by frequency 
and duration, of about 600 student nurses passing alternately during their 
training between one large and several small hospitals. The rates were found to 
be higher in the large unit. 

78 Other conditions found in the working unit may affect sick absence. For 
example, the general morale of a working group must certainly be an important 
factor. The method of payment may also have an effect; thus, workers paid by 
results, whose earnings are often high, may be more reluctant to be away when 
sick because they stand to lose more financially by going sick than workers 
paid by time. On the other hand, of course, they can in theory afford more 
time off. Finally, if management take a close interest in the amount of sick 
absence this creates an atmosphere in which excessive absence is discouraged . 

Effect of the provision of sick pay 

79 The belief that the introduction of a sick pay scheme is followed by a 
permanent increase in the amount of sick absence is widespread. The statistical 
evidence which we examine below is not entirely conclusive. However, even 
if it were the case that sick absence is greater when sick pay is provided, it w ould 
not necessarily mean that employees were being encouraged to feign sick when 
they ought properly to be at work. It could mean that without sick pay they 
would have been compelled for financial reasons to stay on at work when they 
would have been justified from a medical point of view in going sick. The 
provision of sick pay enables them to stay away when it is best for them to do so, 
in the interest of their owm health, to avoid the infection of other workers and, 
perhaps, to prevent a much more prolonged absence at some time in the future. 
To the extent that this is the true explanation of any increase in absence which 
may follow the introduction of sick pay, it means the change is to the long term 
advantage of employers, because it tends to raise the general standard of health 
of the labour force. None of the organisations in the public or private sector 
which we have consulted about the provision of sick pay thought there was any 
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widespread abuse of sick pay provision. One or two pointed out that such 
malingering as might occur could be reduced by a strict control of the 
arrangements. 

80 The information collected by the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance in their enquiry makes it possible to compare the extent of incapacity 
for work among persons covered by sick pay arrangements with the extent of 
incapacity among persons not so covered. The information relating to men is 
summarised in Appendix II, Table 7, which show's in total and for each of the 
main occupation groups, distinguishing between those covered and those not 
covered by sick pay arrangements, the proportion of men who commenced one 
or more spells of incapacity for work in the year, i.e. the inception rate, and the 
average number of days of incapacity in the year. The figures are adjusted to 
eliminate the effect of different age distributions in each group. An interesting 
fact revealed is that over the employment field as a whole the average number 
of days of incapacity per year (excluding absences of less than four days) was 
the same for men covered by sick pay arrangements and men not covered 
i.e. nine days per year. On the other hand the inception rate was higher for 
those covered by schemes than for others, namely, 30 per cent compared with 
26 per cent. It looks, therefore, as if those covered went sick more often but 
stayed away a shorter time. 

81 The position in particular occupation groups varied considerably from the 
average for the employment field as a whole. Occupations are summarised in 
Appendix II, Table 7, in three groups according to whether there were more, 
much the same number of, or fewer days of incapacity among persons covered 
by sick pay schemes than among others. It is at first quite surprising that there 
were on average fewer days of incapacity among persons covered by sick pay 
than among others in seven occupation groups. This may in part be explained 
by the fact that the occupation groups used in Appendix II, Table 7, were 
large and could cover a number of quite dissimilar jobs. Thus the occupation 
group of farmers, foresters and fishermen covered horticultural workers in 
parks and public gardens as well as farm workers, and the requirements of the 
work carried out by these two groups of worker were quite different in that 
much of a farm labourer’s work, e.g. feeding animals, cannot be easily deferred. 
So the incidence of sick absence among farm workers might be lower than that 
among horticultural workers and any differences in the relative proportions of 
these two groups among those who were and those who were not covered by 
sick pay schemes would affect the validity of comparing the figures. In some 
occupation groups the regional distribution or the nature of the working unit 
might be different as between those covered and those not covered by schemes 
and. as we have seen, these factors could also affect the amount of sick absence. 
(We were informed that the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance will 
be publishing in Part II of their Report on the Enquiry into the Incidence of 
Incapacity for Work,* information about some 200 occupations and an equal 
number of areas, distinguishing employees with sick pay cover and those 
without.) 



82 It might be thought that sick absence would be higher among those with 
sick pay cover than among those without it in those occupation groups where 



' ° f,he Re P vn - " Sco P' and Characteristics of Sick Pay Schemes", from which much of 
im information m the present Report was drawn, has already been published. 
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sick pay arrangements provide the best benefits. The figures in Appendix H. 
Table 6, suggest that a definite right to sick pay for a relatively long period 
i.e. 1 3 weeks or more, does tend to be associated with a higher average number 
of days of sick absence among men with sick pay cover than among men 
without it. Looking at the broad groups in Appendix II. Table 6, there does 
not, however, appear to have been a higher incidence of sick absence among 
men covered when a relatively high proportion of the men covered were entitled 
to full pay during sickness. Yet a study of particular cases, as the following 
paragraphs show, also suggests that when there is an increase in sick absence 
following the introduction of a scheme, it is usually a scheme providing full 
pay during sickness. 



83 The information obtained from the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance might tend to suggest that sick pay cover is not closely associated 
with a higher incidence of sick absence. The picture is rather different if we 
look at some particular cases. The results of two detailed studies into the relation 
between sickness absence and the provision of paid sick leave w ere published in 
the British Journal of Industrial Medicine in 1952. One by Buzzard and Shaw 
examined the effects of the introduction in September 1948 of a sick pay scheme 
for Government industrial employees. This was a relatively generous scheme 
providing 13 weeks’ full wages less National Insurance benefit after 26 weeks’ 
service and an additional 13 weeks on half wages after five years" service, 
though no payment was made for absences of three days or less. It was found 
that between 1947/48 and 1949/50 the following changes took place in a sample 
of 8,000 male employees : 



Average days lost .... 
Average length of absence 
Absences per 100 workers 
Proportion of workers with sickness 



+ 171 per cent 
+66 per cent 
+63 per cent 
+ 77 per cent 



We do not think this is a representative ease. Sick pay for manual workers was 
more of a novelty 15 years ago than it is today. The morale of the workers may 
have been low due to the closure of Royal Ordnance Factories which was 
going on at the time. Moreover, the National Health Service was introduced 
in 1948 and this may have led to greater readiness by the workers to take 
advantage of the improved treatment facilities available. The second study 
referred to, carried out by R. A. Denerley, was of two large industrial organisa- 
tions and covered the period 1947/49. The first organisation introduced a 
scheme similar to that introduced for Government industrial employees and 
there, too, sickness absence more than doubled. The second organisation had 
two sick pay schemes for its manual employees. One for selected employees 
with the necessary qualifications of age and service provided 26 weeks at full 
pay less National Insurance benefit but the other for the remaining manual 
employees provided a much lower flat rate payment for 13 weeks. Denerley 
found that sickness absence for the selected group of employees was virtually 
double that for other manual workers, and we have ascertained that this 
continued to be the position up to the latest figures available in 1962. The 
comparison, as Denerley himself pointed out, is. how ever, subject to considerable 
qualification. In particular, the employees covered by the better scheme have 
always had a higher average age than the other manual workers. 'A e have been 
told by the organisation concerned that the difference in sick absence between 
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the two groups is reduced from nearly 100 per cent to 20 per cent if allowance 
is made for the different age structure of the two groups. 

84 The London Transport Board have made available to us a considerable 
amount of information about sick absence during the period 1949-62. In 1956 
a sick pay scheme with modest benefits (30s. or 40s. a week for periods varying 
from 6 to 12 weeks according to grade and length of service with no payment 
for the first week of sickness) was introduced for wages grades staff. Between 
1949 and 1962 there was an increase in sick absence particularly in spells of up 
to three days' duration and particularly among the younger age groups. There 
was. however, no significant change at the time of the introduction of the sick 
pay scheme and the London Transport Board consider that the increase over 
the whole period must be attributed to other causes. The significant increase 
in spells lasting a few days could not in any case have been associated with the 
introduction of the scheme as it did not provide payment for the first seven 
days of absence. A similar scheme was introduced by British Railways in 1956 
and. although no precise evidence is available, we understand that the Board’s 
opinion is that sick absence did not increase. 



85 The schemes mentioned in paragraph 84 provide small flat rate payments 
only after the first week of absence and for that reason it could be argued that 
their introduction would not be so likely to affect sick absence as the introduction 
of a scheme providing full pay at the start of absence. The London Transport 
Board introduced such a scheme for a relatively small group of manual workers 
in February 1961 in place of the more modest scheme already mentioned. 
Follow ing the change, absences of up to three days increased fivefold and absences 
of four days or more almost doubled in number though the average length of spell 
fell slightly. It is too early, however, to say if these increases will persist. 

86 The Industrial Welfare Society, when they carried out a survey in 1956 of 
sick pay schemes in 115 of their member firms, found that payments must be 
substantial before any notable increase in absence occurs. Out of the 1 15 firms, 
45 were found to have sick pay schemes and they were all asked whether absence 
increased when the scheme was introduced. Twenty-four said there was no 
increase, seven said it had increased slightly and one simply said that absence 
had increased. The remainder apparently had no information. At much the 
same time the British Institute of Management carried out a study into the 
incidence, cost and control of absence. Sickness absence was investigated at 
1 1 manufacturing firms of different sizes, of which three had sick pay schemes. 
The study did not examine the effect on absence rates of introducing a sick pay 
scheme. It showed, however, that none of the three firms with sick pay schemes 
had an absence rate outside the general range for all the firms studied and that 
at one of the three the rate was notably low. 

87 Some of these cases suggest that the introduction of particularly a scheme 
providing full pay may be followed by increased sick absence, though the 
evidence m the last paragraph might point the other way. We do not feel 
happy about seeking to draw any firm conclusion from this and the other 
evidence we have quoted, taken as a whole. There is, in our view, a need for 
more research m particular cases into what happens to sick absence when a 
sick pay scheme is mtroduced. We would in any case emphasise the point 
made m paragraph 79 that to the extent that sick pay cover makes it easier for 
riLnS^J 0 arC genuine!y unfit t0 absent themselves from work, the result 
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VI. Cost of Sick Pay Arrangements 



88 The Ministry of Labour is carrying out an enquiry into labour costs which 
will provide, inter alia, information about the cost of sick pay schemes as a 
proportion of the wages bill and about the proportion of employees covered. 
The enquiry will distinguish between manual and white-collar workers and 
between contributory and non-contributory arrangements. Unfortunately 
from the point of view of our Report, the enquiry, which relates to labour costs 
incurred during 1964, will not be made until the beginning of 1965, although 
employers have already been asked to keep the necessary records. The question 
of cost is, of course, a vital one for employers considering whether to introduce 
a scheme and what form it might take. 

89 The Government Actuary has calculated for us the average cost of paying 
full pay (salaries or wages) for various periods of sickness on the basis of the 
sickness experience of all employed persons as recorded for the purpose of claims 
to benefit under the National Insurance scheme. The cost is in these calculations 
expressed as a percentage of the total earnings of employees, which may be 
regarded as broadly equivalent to the salaries and wages bill. The sickness 
experience of particular groups of persons may, however, be quite different 
from the average experience and the cost of providing a scheme for them 
proportionately higher or lower than the Government Actuary's estimates. 

90 The estimates are divided into two parts according to whether full pay is 
paid during sickness, or full pay less National Insurance benefit. In the case of 
men the estimates cover the alternatives of deduction of National Insurance 
benefit actually received or deduction of the rate of National Insurance benefit 
for a single person. In the case of married women who do not contribute 
under the National Insurance scheme there are the alternatives of no deduction 
or a deduction equal to the notional rate of benefit for a married woman who 
contributes. 

91 Normally, in the case of men manual workers, the “full wages” paid 
during sickness would be distinctly less than total earnings. This would not be 
generally true of the salaries of white-collar workers. Taking both facts into 
account the estimates for men assume that full pay is four-fifths of total earnings. 
This is a generalisation and in practice the proportion would vary from industry 
to industry according to (for example) the respective proportions of white-collar 
and manual workers and the extent to which the earnings of the latter in fact 
differ from full pay. The difference between earnings and full wages is not so 
great for women manual workers as for men and the estimates for women 
assume that in their case full pay is equivalent to earnings. Table J indicates 
the percentage of total earnings which would be required, on average, to meet 
the cost of providing full pay during sickness. National Insurance is paid at 
flat rates not related to earnings and the deductions for this benefit in Table K 
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are obtained by expressing the actual deduction per head as percentages of the 
average earnings of manual workers shown in the Ministry of Labour October 
1963 enquiry assuming, as above, that full pay for men is four-fifths of total 
earnings. These are the estimates: 

TABLE J 

Estimated cost of providing full pay before deduction of 
National Insurance benefit 



Number of 
waiting days 



Cost as percentage of 

Maximum period of total earnings 

payment per spell 

of sickness 

Men ; Women 



Three 


4 weeks 


Per cent 
10 


Per cent 
2-1 




13 weeks 


1-4 


30 




26 weeks 


1-8 


3-5 


Nil . 


4 weeks 


1-5 


3-1 




13 weeks 


1-9 


40 




26 weeks 


2-3 


4-5 



TABLE K 

Estimated cost of providing full pay after deduction 
of National Insurance benefit 



Cost as percentage of total eamings 



Number of 
waiting days 


Maximum 
period of 
! payment per 
spell of 
sickness 

' 


Men 


Women 


Personal 
N.l. benefit : 
only 
deducted 


N.l. benefit 
actually 
received 
deducted 


N.L benefit 
deducted for , 
all married ! 
women 


i N.L benefit 
not deducted 
for married 
women not 
! entitled to 
benefit 






Per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Three . 


4 weeks 


0-7 


0-6 


1-5 


1-8 




13 weeks 


io 


0-9 


2-1 


2-6 




26 weeks 


1-4 


1-2 


2-4 


3-0 


Nil 


4 weeks 


1-2 


1*1 


2-5 | 


2-8 




13 weeks 


1-5 


1-4 


3-1 


3-6 




26 weeks 


19 


1-7 ! 


3-4 


40 
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92 A number of other points have to be borne in mind in considering the 
figures, it will be observed that the estimates have been made on the assumption 
of so many weeks' payment per spell of sickness. This is because the only 
information available from National Insurance records is about the number 
and length of spells of sickness and information is not available showing the 
proportions of persons w ith different numbers of days of absence in the course 
of a year. In practice, individual entitlement to payment in an occupational 
scheme is normally on the basis of so many weeks per year rather than per spell 
of sickness. A scheme providing, for example, for four weeks of pay ment per 
spell of sickness would be more expensive to run than a scheme providing for 
four weeks per year. The figures, therefore, over-state the cost of providing for 
4, 13 or 26 weeks of payment per year, though the over-statement is not thought 
to be significant as seven-tenths of the claimants under the National Insurance 
scheme have only one spell of sickness in the year. Similarly the actual cost 
would be lower if payment was not continued at full pay throughout but was 
reduced to a lower rate at some point during the period of payment. 

93 To make the estimates of cost on the assumption that there are no waiting 
days the Government Actuary had to make a speculative estimate of sickness 
absences lasting for three days or less. Such absences are not normally paid 
for and, therefore, not generally notified under the National Insurance scheme. 
A further assumption that has been made is that the level of sickness for married 
women who do not contribute under the National Insurance scheme is the same 
as for married women who do contribute. 

94 The estimates show that the cost of providing sick pay for women is 
appreciably higher than the cost of providing it for men. This is due to the 
greater incidence of sickness among women (see Appendix II, Table 8). 
Obviously the longer the period of payment provided for, the higher the cost, 
though the increase is not proportionate. A scheme which provided less than 
full pay would cost proportionately less and so would a scheme in which there 
was a qualifying period of service before benefits were payable. 

95 The estimates are of the cost of the actual payments made to sick employees. 
There is also the cost, about which we have no comprehensive information, of 
administering a sick pay scheme. 

96 We have obtained some information about the actual cost of particular 
schemes in the public sector, as well as of one scheme run by a large company 
in the private sector. These are by no means representative as the incidence 
of sickness in each case was above the national average and the benefits provided 
were probably better than average. Nevertheless, it is interesting to compare 
them with the calculations of the Government Actuary and observe how actual 
experience can differ from the national average. The table below compares 
two of the Government Actuary's estimates for men with the actual cost of four 
schemes for manual workers covering mainly men. 
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TABLE L 

Government Actuary's estimates of cost compared with some actual 
costs of schemes for manual workers 



Men 


Amount of 
payment 


Period of 
payment 
in weeks 


Waiting 

days 


! Average 
amount of 
sick absence 
in days per 
year (a) 


! Cost as 
1 percentage 
! of wages 
paid during 
the year 


Government Actuary's 
estimate 


Full wages 
less N.I. 
benefit 
actually 
received 


13 


Nil 


m 


1-4 


Government Actuary’s 




13 


3 


m 


0-9 


estimate 










Organisation A in the 
public sector 




13 

(plus 13 on 
half pay ) 


3 

(paid retro- 
spectively 
after 
1 week’s 
sickness) 


13(c) 


20 


Organisation B in the 




13 


Nil 


17(c) 


30 


public sector 










Organisation C in the 




13 


Nil 


14Kc) 


2-3 


public sector 








Organisation in the 
private sector 


Mainly full 
wages less 
N.I. benefit 
actually 
received 


26 


Nil 


15i(c) 

1 


2-5 



io) Calculated on the basis of a 6-day week. 

ib) The figure of 9 days was not part of the Government Actuary's estimates but is taken from 
me findings of the enquiry by the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance into the 
incidence of incapacity for work in the year ended 2nd June, 1962. It excludes absences of 

less than 4 days. 

a The remaining figures for average absence should not be taken as strictly comparable 
because there were slight differences in the methods by which they were calculated but they 
give a broad indication of variations in absence rates. 

The differences in the actual costs of the particular schemes from the Govern- 
ment Actuary s estimates of costs appear to be accounted for largely by the 
different amounts of sick absence experienced by the organisations in question 
from the average underlying the Government Actuary’s estimates. 

97 The actual examples given above are of schemes for manual workers. The 
actual costs of two schemes for white-collar workers, both in the public sector, 
are compared below with the corresponding estimates of the Government 

Actuary for men and for women. 
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TABLE M 

Government Actuary’s estimates of cost compared with some actual 
costs of schemes for white-collar employees 





Amount of 
payment 


Period of 
payment 
in weeks 


Waiting 

days 


Average 
amount of 
sick absence 
in days 
per year* a ) 


Cost as 
percentage 
of salaries 
paid during 
the year 


Government Actuary’s 
estimate for men 


Full pay 
less N.I. 
benefit 
actually 
received 


26 


Nil 


9b 


1-7 


Government Actuary's 
estimate for women 
(d) 


” 


26 


Nil 


8i for 

single and 14 
for married 


40 


Group of male and 
female clerks in 
public sector 


>• 


26 

(plus 26 on 
half pay ) 


Nil 


womenfi) 

nm 


3-0 


Group of administra- 
tive, professional, 
technical and cleri- 
cal workers, mainly 
men, in the public 
sector 




26 

(plus 26 on 
half pay) 


Nil 


Not more 
than 7(c) 


1-2 



(a) Calculated on the basis of a 6-day week. 

(b) The figures of 9, 8i and 14 days were not part of the Government Actuary's estimates but 
are taken from the findings of the enquiry by the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance. They exclude absences of less than 4 days. The figure for married women 
relates to the minority of married women who are insured for sickness benefit. 

(c) The remaining figures for average absence should not be taken as strictly comparable 
because there were slight differences in the methods by which they were calculated but 
they give a broad indication of variations in absence rates . 

(d) This estimate assumes that National Insurance benefit is not deducted for married women 
not entitled to benefit, that being the practice in both the actual cases quoted in the table. 

Again, the differences in actual costs from the Government Actuary’ 's estimates 
appear to be accounted for largely by differences in the amount of sick absence. 

98 The actual schemes which have just been quoted happen to provide benefits 
on a relatively good scale and, for that reason alone, their costs would be higher 
than the average cost of schemes in existence today. For example, an article in 
the British Journal of Industrial Relations (Vol. 1, No. 3) describes an enquiry 
by Reid and Bates into fringe benefits. This enquiry was addressed to the com- 
panies on the Stock Exchange list of public companies and elicited a response 
from about 10 per cent of the companies approached. The enquiry revealed 
that the average cost of providing sick pay for manual w orkers among companies 
which responded and which so provided was 0-78 per cent of the total wages 
bill. A not dissimilar result w r as obtained by the Industrial Welfare Society in 
their survey of sick pay schemes for manual workers published in 1957. The 
figures from the tw T o enquiries are summarised in the following table: 
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TABLE N 



Number of firms 



Cost of sick pay as 
percentage of wages bill 



Reid and Bales 



Industrial 
Welfare Society 



Over 2' 50 


i 


— 


1 51 to 2-50 - 


17 


6 


0 51 to 1 50 . 


44 


12 


0 01 to 0 50 . 


74 




Not available - 


21 


14 


Total number of firms 


160 


45 



99 The enquiry of Reid and Bates was directed to the whole range of fringe 
benefits and the relative costs of different benefits according to the enquiry 
were : 

TABLE O 



Costs as percentages of wages bill 



Average of 
all companies 


Average of 
companies 
reporting 
expenditure 


Canteens 


0-96 


1-06 


Sport s Soci&l facilities 


015 


0-25 


Sick pay .... 


0-32 


0-78 


Pensions .... 


1-50 


2-42 


Holidavs 


4-80 


4-80 


Clothing .... 


0-35 


0-50 


National Insurance ■ 


3-39 


3-39 


Total of listed averages 


11-47 


13-20 



Sick pay did not, therefore, bulk very large among the costs of the different 
benefits mentioned. 
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VII. Suggestions for Further Study 



100 We were required by our terms of reference to identify the gaps in the 
available information about sick pay arrangements and to take steps to fill 
them. At the start of our enquiry it was clear we should need more information 
than was immediately to hand in order to present a reasonable picture of the 
existing situation. We have collected together a good deal of information, 
hitherto not generally available, from a number of sources. (The main ones 
are listed in Appendix I.) We have analysed this information and brought it 
together as a whole for the first time. Nevertheless, as appears from the earlier 
parts of this Report, there remains a number of gaps in our information which 
we could not attempt to fill in the time available to us. It appears to us desirable 
that further study should be undertaken, where possible, and we make some 
suggestions in the paragraphs which follow' about what might be done; some 
of this might be of interest to university research workers. Nevertheless we 
are satisfied that supplementary information would not be likely to affect to 
any major extent the general picture we have obtained of the present position 
or the broad conclusions we have reached. 

History 

101 Comparatively little information is available about the early development 
of sick pay arrangements in the private sector of industry. For this reason we 
are conscious that our account of the development of sick pay cover in Part II 
of the Report may give the impression that the principal early developments 
were in the public sector. Yet, quite possibly, progressive private firms were 
first, or very early, in the field. It w ould be of historical value and interest if a 
full study could be made of the general history of the development of sick pay 
arrangements. 

Incidence of sick absence 

102 It is by no means clear why there should be such striking differences as 
the information available to us showed in the incidence of sick absence between 
different occupations and between different parts of the country. We have in 
Part V of our Report recorded the main facts and hazarded some opinions by 
way of explanation, but in our view more research could profitably be carried 
out into these questions. 

103 The available evidence on the effect of introducing sick pay provision 
on the incidence of sick absence is not conclusive. Some of the studies of 
individual organisations which have been carried out date from a considerable 
time ago. There is in our view a need for some up-to-date and detailed research 
into what happens to sick absence, and why, when a sick pay scheme is intro- 
duced, and into how far the effect varies with the nature of the arrangements 
introduced. 
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Types of arrangement 

104 No firm information is at present available about the proportions of 
sick pay arrangements which are contributory and non-contributory respec- 
tively. We have been able to throw a little light on this point from a study of 
the information about firms' schemes held by the Ministry of Labour, but more 
comprehensive information will be provided in due course by the Ministry of 
Labour's proposed enquiry into labour costs incurred during 1964. 

Cost of sick pay arrangements 

105 We have been able to collect very little factual information on costs, 
though we believe a good deal of light is shed by the estimates which the 
Government Actuary was good enough to make for us and which appear in 
Part VI of our Report. Fortunately more detailed information on this point 
also will be forthcoming from the Ministry of Labour's proposed enquiry into 
labour costs incurred in 1964. 

Characteristics of sick pay arrangements 

106 We have been conscious of a number of deficiencies in the information 
available to us and dealt with in Part IV of our Report about the characteristics 
of sick pay arrangements. 

(1) it is dear that “full wages" are not always reckoned in the same way 
when these are payable under sick pay arrangements. It seems of some 
importance to know more precisely how common are the different methods 
of reckoning full wages and by how much sick pay, even when on the basis 
of “full wages", may be likely in different methods to fall short of normal 
earnings. 

(2} The evidence we have been able to obtain suggests that sick pay is often 
reduced during the period of payment both in the public and the private 
sector. Bearing in mind that much sick absence is in the form of com- 
paratively short spells, a reduction in the amount of sick pay after a time 
may affect relatively few employees and not necessarily be a particularly 
significant feature of a scheme, but it would be desirable to have more 
comprehensive information about the extent of the practice and about 
the point at which any reduction is made. 

(3) We have pointed out that when employers deduct National Insurance 
benefit from sick pay they may either deduct in all cases the standard rate 
for a single person or deduct the amount actually received. The evidence 
was not sufficient to say which was the more usual and further investigation 
into the general practice and into the reasons for it would be needed to 
establish this. 
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VIII. The Kind of Scheme to be Aimed at 



107 Having reviewed in the earlier parts of this Report the existing provision 
for occupational sick pay arrangements and the case for extending and improving 
them it is convenient now to bring together in this part of our Report the more 
important considerations which we have concluded from our review require to 
be taken into account when extension or improvement is being planned. 

Considerations of Cost 

108 First, we wish to say something about general considerations of cost. 
Figures showing the cost of introducing sick pay arrangements providing for 
benefits of the kind now provided by many employers are given in Part VI. The 
cost will necessarily vary according to the benefits provided and the incidence 
of sick absence in the employment concerned. The extent to which resources 
are devoted to this purpose will affect the amount available for other purposes. 
It follows that a choice may have to be exercised by individual industries or 
firms and the unions with whom they negotiate between the introduction or 
improvement of sick pay arrangements, and wages or other forms of income or 
benefits. We hope that in exercising this choice those concerned will give due 
priority to the case for providing sick pay. We are encouraged by the signs that 
we have noted of increased attention already being given to such provision. 

109 We recognise that there may be reluctance in some cases to make or 
improve provision for sick pay if that is likely greatly to reduce the scope for 
other improvements for some time ahead. One way of meeting this would be 
by the introduction or in some cases improvement of sick pay by stages. For 
example, it is possible to provide for the rate of benefit decided” upon, or the 
period for which it is to be paid, to be introduced not immediately but in two 
or three stages ; or for qualifying conditions to be imposed initially and relaxed 
later. By spreading the cost in this way, the impact at a particular time may be 
much reduced. 

110 Whatever the approach, individual industries and firms will need to con- 
sider the eventual pattern for a sick pay scheme appropriate to their particular 
circumstances. 

Industry-wide or firm’s scheme 

111 One of the first questions is whether it is better to introduce sick pay cover 
on an industry-wide basis or at the level of the firm. At present the very great 
majority of workers covered by schemes in the private sector are provided for 
at the level of the firm. However, in an industry where there is a good deal of 
movement of labour from firm to firm — for example, construction — a centrally 
administered industry-wide scheme may be the only feasible way of providing 
sick pay cover for most employees. A wider coverage may also be achieved by 
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an industry-wide scheme than through the piece-meal approach of extension of 
arrangements at company level. An industry-wide scheme may however do no 
more than set standards to be adopted by employers in the industry, as a 
minimum, and there may be no question of a centrally administered arrangement. 
This is probably true of most industry-wide schemes at the present day, though 
there are exceptions like the scheme in the electrical contracting industry and the 
prospective schemes in building and civil engineering. 

112 The transfer of rights can be provided for readily in a centrally administered 
scheme. We know, however, of only two industries in the private sector in 
which there is a general arrangement for the transfer of rights. They are electrical 
contracting and cinematograph film production, though we understand that 
preservation of rights is allowed in practice when an employee transfers from one 
undertaking to another in the water supply industry. The position in the public 
sector is that there is little provision for the transfer of rights, though in some 
cases, e.g. staff entering the non-industrial civil service in an established capacity, 
it would serve no purpose as full benefits are provided from the start of employ- 
ment. The position under the schemes for both white-collar and manual 
employees in the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority is that an employee 
allowed to count any service outside the Authority towards pension rights may 
also count it towards sick pay rights. Some local authorities also allow service in 
other local authorities to count towards sick pay rights. The ability to carry 
with him or transfer his rights to sick pay may be important to an employee who 
has earned the right to higher benefits through long service, and this would 
facilitate mobility and willingness to transfer. If in order to qualify for the 
maximum entitlement to sick pay a worker has had to serve, say, ten years with 
a particular employer, he would be at a disadvantage if he changed his employment 
after ten years and went to work for an employer with a similar provision in his 
sick pay scheme. On the other hand, it must be recognised that one of the main 
purposes an employer may have in mind in relating the level of benefit to long 
service may be to provide an incentive to his employees to stay with him and an 
arrangement for the transfer of rights removes that incentive. Moreover, there is a 
considerable difference between the loss of sick pay entitlement, which is a 
temporary loss until the employee requalifies under his new employer’s scheme, 
and the loss of, for example, superannuation rights which cannot be recovered. 

113 It seems to us that the choice between an industry-wide scheme and a 
company scheme must depend on the particular circumstances and cannot be 
made the subject of a general rule. 

Negotiated schemes 

114 Schemes negotiated at industry level appear to be spreading but we have 
not been able to find out how many firms’ schemes have been negotiated as 
distinct from those which have been set up by an employer on his own initiative, 
or whether the balance is changing. There are advantages from the point of view 
of industrial relations in negotiating a scheme with the trade unions and even a 
scheme which was originally established by an employer may later be made 
the subject of negotiation, e.g. when its terms are being altered. 

Non-contribntory or contributory 

115 It is not within the scope of this Report to consider the case for sick clubs 
or other kinds of provision for payment during sickness which are financed by 
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workers themselves. Every individual is and must be free to decide for himself 
what amount of money, if any, he is prepared to put on one side out of his own 
pocket to make extra provision for a contingency like illness. It is probably 
impossible to lay down any general principles and it is not, in any case, our 
business to do so. Our task, as we understand it, is to consider the extent of 
the contribution which ought to be made by employers to the financial support 
of their employees during sickness. What we have to say about the extension 
and improvement of sick pay schemes is, therefore, to be read as applying on the 
assumption that the employees do not contribute. 

Schemes provided by insurance companies 

116 We have already acknowledged the help we have received from the British 
Insurance Association with information about insurers’ schemes, and we have 
already referred to some of the opinions they expressed to us. Sick pay schemes 
financed by insurance companies constitute at present only a small proportion 
of the total. It seems to us that there are both advantages and disadvantages in 
inviting an insurance company to provide a scheme, and that the balance must 
be weighed by each industry or firm having regard to its own circumstances. 
One obvious disadvantage is that agents’ commissions and the cost of the services 
of the insurance company will add to the cost of a scheme arranged through an 
insurance company. On the other hand an advantage of an insurance company’s 
scheme is the availability of experience and knowledge in the devising and admini- 
stration of such schemes. 

Differing incidence of sickness 

117 We have pointed out that there are several factors which may influence the 
incidence of sickness absence such as the nature of the occupation, age, sex, area 
and the character of the working unit. An employer’s knowledge of the incidence 
of sickness in his labour force or his estimate of the incidence if he introduces a 
sick pay scheme may be expected to influence his decision about what kind of 
scheme he should introduce. An employer with a high incidence of sickness 
may be less disposed to introduce a scheme with a good standard of benefits 
than an employer with a low incidence. On the other hand, it may be precisely 
those workers who are liable to a good deal of sick absence e.g. because of the 
exacting nature of their work, who are most in need of adequate financial 
provision during sickness. Clearly a balance needs to be struck according to 
circumstances. 

118 The foregoing are general considerations to be borne in mind when an 
industry or firm is contemplating the introduction of a scheme. Subject to 
them we have attempted in the following paragraphs to indicate the considerations 
to be borne in mind in settling the particular features of a scheme. 

Amount of payment 

119 The current benefits under the National Insurance scheme are described 
in Appendix VIII. In brief, a man with a wife and two dependent children 
receives £7 Is. Od. a week by way of sickness benefit, generally speaking for as 
long as he is incapable of work. A single man or woman gets £3 7s. 6d. a week. 
The corresponding figures for industrial injury benefit are £9 8s. 6d. and 
£5 1 5s. Od. respectively. These figures compare with the average weekly earnings 
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of an adult male manual worker (according to the Ministry of Labours half- 
yearly enquiry in October, 1963) of £16 14s. 1 Id. and of an adult female manual 
worker (full-time) of £8 8s. 3d. There is therefore frequently a considerable gap. 
We are aware that discussions are currently proceeding between the Minister of 
Pensions and National Insurance and the British Employers Confederation and 
the Trades Union Congress about the problems that would be involved in any 
move towards introducing an element of earnings-related benefit. W e are unable 
to anticipate the outcome of these discussions but have assumed that whatever 
developments there might be in this direction w ould be unlikely ever completely 
to dose this gap. As we have pointed out in paragraph 40 most existing schemes 
pros ide for making National Insurance benefit up, initially, to full pay. Ideally, 
from the point of view of the worker, the payments he or she receives under an 
occupational scheme would be sufficient, taken in conjunction with National 
Insurance benefit received, to keep up the level of normal earnings. This is 
normally the case with white-collar workers. For manual workers however, 
“full wages" commonly means something less than full earnings. On the other 
hand, there are some savings when an employee is absent from work due to 
sickness or injury e.g. in fares to work and meals at work. Moreover National 
Insurance benefit is not subject to tax, and during incapacity for work National 
Insurance contributions are not paid. It does not in any case seem possible 
to take overtime earnings which fluctuate irregularly into account, and it might 
not even be thought right to do so when an employee is not working at all. 

120 A surprisingly high proportion of employees covered by sick pay arrange- 
ments was found by the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance to receive 
at the onset of illness full pay without deduction of National Insurance benefit 
(12-4 per cent of men and 13-3 per cent of insured women). Whether this 
practice is due to the work that would be involved in finding out and taking into 
account the amount of National Insurance benefit actually received (as suggested 
in paragraph 43), or whether it is because the full pay provided during sickness 
is often less than full earnings and employers feel there is a case for making up 
the difference by taking no account of National Insurance benefit, or whether 
some employers consider that the employee has increased expenses during illness, 
it is impossible to say. While we have no wish to criticise generous practices 
there is no doubt that a general adoption of a “no deductions” provision could 
leave a small minority of employees on fixed wages or salaries better off when 
sick than when at work. 

121 Some schemes allowing full pay provide for its continuance until entitle- 
ment to sick pay is exhausted. Others provide for a further period of half-pay 
before payment is terminated altogether. The choice may be between a con- 
tinuous but shorter period of full pay and a longer period part of which is paid 
for at full pay and part at half-rate. By the latter method the transition to the 
level of National Insurance benefit may be softened for a person who experiences 
a long period of sickness. 

Period of payment 

122 We have drawn attention to the fact that the average number of days of 
incapacity per year among male workers is about 9 (calculated on the basis 
of a 6-day week and excluding absences of less than 4 days). For single women 
the corresponding figure is 81 and for insured married women it is 14. These 
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figures suggest that the period of payment need not be very' long to provide 
cover for the sickness experienced by a good proportion of employees The 
greater part of the amount of sickness in a year, however, may be experienced 
by a relatively small proportion of the labour force. The enquiries of the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance showed that 72 men out of every 
100 had no absence of 4 days or more in the course of a year We were 
informed by one private firm that 25 per cent of the workers covered by one 
of its schemes were responsibie for 75 per cent of the sickness. Moreover 
among those who do experience sickness, some individuals will be sick for long 
periods as the following national figures show: 

TABLE P 

Spells of incapacity certified for N.I. sickness benefit and 
terminating in year ended 1st June, 1963 



Duration of spell 


Number of spells 
(thousands) 


All durations .... 


8,160 


Up to 3 days . 


364(a) 


Over 3 days and up to 1 week 


1,711 


Over 1 week and up to 2 weeks . 


2,467 


Over 2 weeks and up to 3 weeks . 


1,368 


Over 3 weeks and up to 4 weeks . 


646 


Over 4 weeks and up to 8 weeks . 


916 


Over 8 weeks and up to 13 weeks 


311 


Over 1 3 weeks and up to 26 weeks 


215 


Over 26 weeks and up to 1 year - 


80 


Over 1 year and up to 2 years . 


35 


Over 2 years . 


47 



(a) As benefit is not paid for the first three days of sickness 
0 unless sickness lasts 12 days) many spells of up to 3 days 
are not reported. 

Source: Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. 

The question is to what extent a scheme should provide for these longer periods 
of sickness, even though the full provision may not be needed except in a small 
minority of cases. 

123 The present practice varies widely but as we have pointed out in para- 
graph 48 a common range (for men) runs from 9 to 26 weeks (not necessarily 
in every case with continuance throughout of the initial rate of payment); 
13 weeks is a fairly common period. This last figure would seem to provide for 
the ordinary run of illnesses, without putting the employer in the position of 
providing for very long illnesses when the prospect of return to work is uncertain. 

124 We wish to say something here about provision for the long-term sick. 
It might be argued that such provision is a matter for the State rather than the 
individual employer. Yet we were informed by the British Insurance Associa- 
tion that, during the past few years, there have been introduced on a small 
scale for selected staff employees or qualified technicians, schemes with no 
limit to the period during which benefits are payable — up to a previously agreed 
retirement age, normally 65. This kind of provision would reduce the necessity 
for early pensions on health grounds such as are provided, for example, in the 
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cavil service, where after an established civil servant has exhausted his entitlement 
to sick pay. he may, in certain circumstances, be retired and granted a pension 
on health grounds. 

125 This is a possibility for employers to bear in mind so far as their long- 
service employees arc concerned. More relevant to employees generally is the 
question of employment continuing after sickness. We do not know what the 
general practice is in this respect. Probably most firms do not have any genera! 
rule committed to paper but consider each case on its merits. If an employee 
has the assurance of employment during a relatively long period it must do 
something to ease his mind during sickness and hasten his eventual recovery. 
If such an assurance cannot be given, it is probably better to have no general 
rule than one under which employment is terminated after a short interval. 

126 Some industry-wide schemes and some firms’ schemes allow entitlement 
to sick pay or a part of such entitlement to be carried forward from year to 
year if it is not used up in any particular year. This may seem, on the face of it, 
a provision which is liable to prove expensive, but it has the advantage that it 
removes any temptation there might be to an individual worker to use up the 
entitlement for a particular year before it expires. 

Variation of benefits with length of service 

127 As we have noted qualifying periods of service are common and, especially 
for manual workers, they may be quite long. The usual periods, where they 
apply, are 6 months and 12 months. The need for them can be looked at from 
different points of view and it is necessary to seek to strike a balance of con- 
flicting considerations. From the worker’s point of view it may seem rather 
illogical that he receives no sick pay during his first year of service (if that, for 
example, is his qualifying period), whereas he is paid from his second year 
onwards, though the risk of sickness during the second year is no greater than 
during the first. Insurance companies do not require a qualifying period of 
service. On the other hand an employer with a high turnover of labour may 
not regard it as reasonable to be expected to provide sick pay for a w'orker 
who is in his employment for only a short period. A qualifying period of 
service helps to promote a measure of stability of staff. On the other hand, if 
the period is long it may militate against necessary change and mobility. The 
risk of a worker falling seriously ill soon after being taken into employment can 
if necessary be guarded against by a medical examination, though this may be 
no safeguard against minor illnesses. To some extent the need for a qualifying 
period is bound up with the length of the period of payment provided under 
a sick pay scheme. The longer this is, the greater justification there may be for a 
qualifying period. In a centrally administered industry-wide scheme, a qualify- 
ing period is, of course, of less significance. 

128 Similar considerations apply to the variation of benefits with length of 
service. It may not seem entirely fair from the worker’s point of view that, if 
he suffers such sickness as he has in his early years of service, he should be com- 
pensated less w ell than if he had happened to suffer the sickness at a later period 
in his employment. On the other hand, it is natural for an employer to wish to 
give better benefits to his long-service employees, particularly as the likelihood of 
sickness increases with age. 
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129 There is less difficulty about qualifying periods and variation of benefits 
with length of service, if there is provision for transfer of rights when a worker 
changes his employment. As we have already pointed out. however, this is not 
easy to arrange except under a centrally administered scheme for a whole 
industry. There are very few' of these at present. 

Waiting days and absence without a medical certificate 

130 The Government Actuary’s estimates of the cost of schemes indicate that 
it is appreciably more expensive to provide payment from the beginning of 
sickness than to withhold payment for short spells of sickness. If waiting davs 
are imposed, a good deal of sick absence does not have to be paid for. Costs of 
administration also are high if payment is made for large numbers of short spells 
of sickness. It might be thought, moreover, that if there is a tendency to malin- 
gering this would show itself in short absences. If there is no payment for the 
first two or three days of sickness there is less temptation to take the odd day off. 
On the other hand there is no payment under the National Insurance scheme for 
the first three days of sickness and, if the employer also makes no payment, the 
worker may be put in a difficult position. A solution adopted in some schemes 
is to withhold payment for the first two or three days of sickness, but to pay for 
them retrospectively if the sickness lasts for at least a certain length of time. e.g.. 
twelve days. This, however, adds to the complexity of administering sick pav 
arrangements and it may in certain circumstances encourage a worker to stay 
away longer than he needs. In fact, waiting days are unusual In occupational 
sick pay schemes. 

131 Uncertificated paid sick absence, by which we mean the provision of sick 
pay, usually for 2 or 3 days, without the worker being required to produce 
medical evidence of sickness, seems to be quite usual for white-collar workers 
but rare for manual workers. It might be thought to be an obvious invitation 
to malingering but such evidence as we have been able to collect does not suggest 
that it is. For example, in the non-industrial civil service only 1 per cent, of all 
employees take the maximum number of days’ sick leave allowed without a 
medical certificate. The Electricity Council found no significant change in the 
incidence of sickness absence among their manual employees after 1959. when 
their employees were no longer required, as formerly, to submit medical certifi- 
cates for absences of up to three days’ duration. Provision for uncertificated 
leave is an obvious convenience for the employee, and it also relieves doctors of 
a considerable amount of work. We think the latter is an important point for 
those introducing and administering sick pay schemes to have in mind. 
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IX. Summary of Findings and 
Recommendations 



132 Having reviewed in the previous Parts of this Report the existing provision 
for occupational sick pay cover and outlined the considerations we suggest need 
to be borne in mind when provision for sick pay is introduced or its improvement 
is under consideration, we end by briefly summarising in this Part our findings 
and views. 

133 The situation at the present time is that more than half of all employees 
are covered by sick pay arrangements of some kind and it appears that the 
provision of cover is spreading. The number of industry-wide negotiated 
schemes, in particular, seems likely to increase. White-collar workers generally 
and all workers in the public sector are well covered, and most of the workers 
without any cover are manual employees in private industry. 

134 We are satisfied that there are good arguments to justify providing sick 
pay cover for all workers. Provision for sick pay, however, costs money and 
the cost, if incurred, results in less being available for other purposes. The 
question of when to provide for sick pay or to improve an existing arrangement 
is essentially one of priorities and it must be decided, in the general case, by 
mutual agreement between employers and trade unions. We have suggested 
that a practical way round the difficulties may be the introduction or in some 
cases improvement of sick pay arrangements in stages. 

135 A common arrangement at the present day is one providing full pay less 
National Insurance benefit at the start of sickness; commonly also payment (not 
necessarily always at the same rate) continues for periods of from 9 to 26 weeks. 
A qualifying period of service is common and the length of the period of payment 
is often related to length of service. 

136 There are, however, many different kinds of provision : indeed, almost as 
many as there are arrangements for s ; ck pay. We believe it is desirable that 
there should be cover for those employees who have none at all and we think 
there is room for improvement in some existing schemes. We have outlined 
in the previous Part of our Report the principal considerations we suggest should 
be borne in mind in settling the kind of provisions to be aimed at. 

137 Whether it is more appropriate for sick pay cover to be introduced on an 
industry-wide basis or at the level of the firm is a matter which can best be 
decided by those concerned. 

138 The extension and improvement of sick pay cover must be carefully planned. 
In the long run. however, the provision of sick pay, by adding to the workers’ 
health and sense of security may contribute to an increase in labour productivity. 
To that extent it may help to pay for itself. 
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!39 In Part \ II of the Report we hate drawn attention to a number of saps 
m our existing information about sick pay provision and have suggested possible 
steps to hi! them. Valuable though it will be to supplement existing information 
in this way we would not expect it to lead to any material alteration in our own 
broad conclusions. 



140 We believe that much of the information we have collected for the purposes 
of this Report will be of interest to industry and we recommend that the Report 
should be published. We hope that the publicity given to the subject by publica- 
tion will itself help to encourage an extension and improvement of sick nav 
arrangements by voluntary action. f ' 



A. S. Marre 
R. Boyhbld 
H. S. J. de Haas 
K. Graham 
D. S. Mitchell 
T. A. Swinden 



Secretary Miss C. I. M. Carlyle 



23 rd June , 1964. 
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Appendix I 



MAIN SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Enquiry by the Ministry of Peasknts aad National Insurance into the incidence of incapacity for 
work in different occupations and areas during the twelve months to 2nd June, 1962. 

1 . For the purpose of this enquiry' the employers of a cross-section of persons in employment 
at the beginning of June 1961 were asked to give details of the occupations they followed and 
to say whether they were ""covered by any arrangements tor receiving sick pay” — defined as 
“payments made by the employer during absence caused by sickness, whether under a formal 
scheme or not"’. A supplementary enquiry was sent to the employers of one in ten of the 
persons said to be covered by sick pay arrangements. The purpose of the supplementary 
enquiry was to obtain from each employer concerned a broad outline of his sick pay arrange- 
ments as they affected the employee concerned. 

2. Certain leading figures of particular interest to this Committee are given, with notes of the 
scope of the enquiry, in Appendix II. 



The pubS sc sector 

3. The nationalised industries were represented on the Committee and supplied the 
Committee with comprehensive information about their own sick pay schemes. The main 
features of these schemes and those in the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority are 
summarised in Appendix HI. Information about sick pay schemes in the main public services, 
i,e. the civil service, local government and the National Health Service, was supplied by the 
Treasury . The mam features of these schemes are summarised in Appendix IV. 

IaferntaikHi held fey the Ministry of Labour 

4. The Ministry holds copies of most industry-wide sick pay schemes for manual employees 
which have been made the subject of collective agreements. A list of the most important of 
these in the private sector is reproduced as Appendix V. There are other industrial agreements 
covering more than one firm, but they are mainly regional in character and cover very few 
workers. The 37 schemes listed in Appendix V are all non-contributory, i.e. they are financed 
entirely by employers. The mam features of these schemes are summarised in Appendix VI. 

5. The Ministry also holds information about sick pay schemes in a large number of firms 
in private industry, collected by Industrial Relations Officers of the Ministry in the course 
of their day-to-day work. This information is mostly contained in handbooks issued by 
firms to their employees of which copies are held by the Ministry. The Ministry examined on 
behalf of the Committee 243 handbooks covering manual employees and 135 covering staff in 
order to obtain some idea of the coverage of different kinds of sick pay arrangements. These 
handbooks related to firms employing altogether about half a million employees but because 
of the haphazard way in which they were collected they are not necessarily a representative 
sample. Seventy non-contributory schemes for manual employees and seventy non- 
contributory schemes for staff employees were studied in more detail by the Ministry to obtain 
information about the characteristics of such schemes which was not available from the 
enquiry of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. These schemes were chosen so 
as to give a reasonable cover of the whole of industry. The results of this analysis are 
summarised in Appendix VII. 

PdfelicarioBs 

6. The results of researches by Buzzard & Shaw and by R. A. Denerley on the effect of 
introducing a sick pay scheme on sick absence (published in the British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, October 1952) were studied by the Committee. So were the results of a survey of 
skk pay in 115 member firms published by the Industrial Welfare Society in 1957 and the 
results of a survey on the incidence, cost and control of absence from work, published by the 
British Institute of Management in 1961 . The Committee also considered London Transport s 
study of their sickness absence experience, published by Butterworth in 1956 under the title 
""Health in Industry” and the results of an enquiry into fringe benefits by Reid and Bates, the 
results of which were published in the British Journal of Industrial Relations. (Volume 1. 
Number 3.) 

Other Information 

7. Other information was received from the British Insurance Association, the National 
Conference of Friendly Societies, the Government Actuary and one large private firm. 
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Appendix II 

EXTENT OF SICK PAY COVER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF SICK 
PAY SCHEMES IN 1961 

Tables based on information collected by the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance in the course of an enquiry into the incidence of incapacity for work ia 
different occupations and in different areas. 



General Notes 

1 . The enquiry covered a 5 per cent sample of men and a 2 \ per cent sample of women who, 
at the beginning of June 1961, were in civil employment or registeied as unemployed and 
were insured for sickness benefit, or who, though not then in employment exchanged a 
National Insurance contribution card bearing at least 26 contributions as an employed 
person. 

2. Analyses were restricted to persons whose incapacity for work would normally be recorded 
by the M inistry in connection with claims for sickness benefit. The following were either outside 
the sample or eliminated from analyses: 

(1) All men aged 64 and over, and all women aged 59 and over, at 31st December 1961 (who 
might have claimed their retirement pensions before the end of the period covered by the 
enquiry). 

(2) Married women ^ and certain widow beneficiaries who though employed, had chosen not 
to pay national insurance contributions. Seven out of ten of employed married women 
do not pay contributions. 

(3) Mariners (whose illnesses at sea are not reported). 

(4) Most permanent civil servants (who do not claim sickness benefit during the first six 
months of incapacity, while receiving full pay). 

3. Analyses of the characteristics of sick pay schemes are based on a sub-sample comprising 
about one in ten of the men and women, in the main samples, who were said by their employers 
to be covered by sick pay arrangements (formal or informal). 

4. Analyses of incapacity for work exclude: 

(1) all spells of incapacity caused by industrial accidents and diseases; 

(2) spells of less than four days incapacity, and the days in those spells. 

5. For the purpose of the tables analysing sickness absence a “day’" of incapacity means a 
weekday; and six days equal one week. 

6. A Report on the results of the enquiry is being published in two parts: Part 1 "Scope and 
Characteristics of Sick Pay Schemes” has been published (H.M.S.O. 11s. 6d.>; Part II 
"Incidence of Incapacity for Work in different Areas and Occupations" will be published in 
autumn, 1964. 
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LIST OF TABLES 

Table 

Sick Pay Cover 

Proportion of men and women who were said to be covered by employers ssck pay 
arrangements : 

in different occupations * 

in different industries - 

among men and women of different degrees of skill 3 

in different areas 4 

Characteristics of Occupational Sick Pay Arrangements 

Estimated proportions of persons covered by skk pay arrangements for whom payment 
at the commencement of illness was at various levels, and who could receive sick pay for 

certain maximum periods 5 

Proportions of men in different occupations who were covered by sick pay arrangements 
and, of those covered by such arrangements, the estimated proportions who: 

were not required to serve waiting days 

had “full pay” at the commencement of payment 

were said to be eligible to receive payment for selected periods ... 6 

Incapacity for Work 

Proportions covered by skk pay arrangements and rates of incapacity for work from 
all causes comparing men covered by skk pay arrangements and those not covered . 7 

Number of persons who commenced one or more new spells of incapacity for work in 
the twelve months which ended on 2nd June, 1962, and number of days of incapacity in 
that period, per hundred persons of the same age, sex and (in the case of women) marital 

status 8 

Average number of days of incapacity for work from all causes in the year to 2nd June, 

1962 among men in selected occupations in different areas 9 



Source: Ministry of Pensions md National Insurance. 
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SICK PAY COVER 

Proportions of men and women in different occupations who were said to be covered by employers’ sick pay arrangements 
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Professional, technical workers, artists . . 43-5 




TABLE 2 

SICK PAY COVER 

Proportions of men and women in different industries who were said to be covered by employers’ sick pay arrangements 
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(«) Totals include 676 men, 68 married women and 131 other women for whom industry was not known , or not classifiable, ami 6,936 men, 474 married 
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TABLE 4 

SIC K PAY COVER 

Proportions of mtn and women in different areas who were said to be covered by employers' sick pay arrangements 
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Remainder 



TABLE 5 

CHARACTERISTICS OF OCCUPATIONAL SICK PAY -ARRANGEMENTS 



1 . Estimated (a) proportions of persons covered by sick pay arrangements for whom payment 
at the commencement of illness (b) was at various levels. 

Per cent 





Men 


Women 


Level of payment: 






“Full pay" — without deduction ..... 


12-4 


13-3 


less National Insurance benefit 


56-8 


74-6 


less deduction on scale determined by employer 
Half pay or more (but less than full) — without deduction ’ . 


0-9 


0 7 


1-4 


1*1 


less National Insurance benefit 


1-7 


1-3 


Less than half pay without deduction .... 

Flat rate payments (normally without deduction) : 


0-6 


0-5 


£8 or more ........ 


0-2 





£5 or more but less than £8 .... . 


0-9 


01 


£3 or more but less than £5 


2-3 


0-4 


£2 or more but less than £3 


4-7 


0-7 


£1 or more but less than £2 


11-5 


1-3 


Less than £1 


0-8 


0-5 


Amount at employer’s discretion 


3-4 


4-4 


Amount not stated or otherwise not classifiable . 


2-4 


M 


All levels of payment 


1000 


100-0 



2. Estimated (a) proportions of persons covered by sick pay arrangements who could receive 
sick pay for certain maximum periods(6). 

Percent 





Men 


Women 


Duration of payment: 






0-4 weeks 


6-2 


10-8 


5-8 weeks ........ 


8-8 


9-1 


9-12 weeks 


17-0 


4-0 


13 weeks 


13-5 


7-0 


14-26 weeks 


14-2 


14-9 


27-51 weeks 


3-3 


8-4 


52 weeks or more 


12-0 


13-5 


At discretion 


23-6 


28-6 


Not stated 


1-4 


3-7 


All durations of payment 


1000 


100-0 



(a) Based on sub-samples comprising some 33,600 men and 5,400 women said to be covered by 
sick pay arrangements. 

(b) Subject to completion of my qualifying period of employment and waiting days. 
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ALL OCCUPATIONS 

More days of incapacity among men with sick pay (cl 
Miners and quarrymen .......... 

Labourers (not elsewhere classified) ........ 

Gas, coke and chemicals makers ........ 

Painters and decorators .......... 

Drivers of stationary engines, cranes, etc 

Furnace, forge, foundry, rolling mill workers ...... 

Construction workers .......... 

Woodworkers ........... 

Engineering and allied trades workers (not elsewhere classified) . 

Makers of other products ......... 

Food, drink and tobacco workers ........ 

Paper and printing workers ......... 

Farmers, foresters, fishermen 

Same number of days of incapacity among men with sick pay (r) 

Warehousemen, storekeepers, packers, bottlers . 

Glass and ceramics makers ......... 

Electrical and electronic workers ........ 

Professional, technical workers, artists ....... 

Administrators and managers ......... 

Fewer days of incapacity among men with sick pay (c) 

Transport and communications workers 

Service, sport and recreation workers ....... 

Textile workers . 

Leather workers 

Clothing workers ........... 

Clerical workers ........... 

Sales workers 
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(a) On the basis of the five per cent sample of employed men selected in June, 1961. 

(b) On the basis of a sub-sample comprising some 33,600 men said to be covered by sick pay arrangements. 
(<•) See Table 7. 
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TABLE 9 

INCAPACITY FOR WORK 
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SICK PAY ARRANGEMENTS IN THE NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 
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SICK PAY ARRANGEMENTS IN THE NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES — could. 
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Source: Nationalised industries and U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. 
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Appendix V 



A LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT INDUSTRY-WIDE SICK PAY 
SCHEMES FOR MANUAL WORKERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

1 . Brewing (Scotland) 

2. Beet sugar (British Corporation Ltd.) 

3. Milk Marketing Board 

4. Flour milling 

5. Bacon curing 

6. Biscuit manufacture 

7. Food manufacture 

8. Soap, candle and edible fat trades 

9. Patent fuel and briquetting 

1 0. Seed crushing compounds and provender manufacturing 

1 1 . Shuttle making (Lancashire and Yorkshire) 

12. British Jewellery Association 

1 3 . Dental technicians 

14. Sign and display industry 

15. Match manufacture 

1 6. Drawing office materials manufacture 

1 7. Animal gut industry 

18. Electrical contracting 

19. Water supply 

20. Merchant Navy (Ratings) 

21. Petroleum products distribution 

22. Wholesale grocery and provision trade (England and Wales) 

23. Wholesale grocery and provision trade (Scotland) 

24. Wholesale meat distribution 

25. Retail co-operative societies 

26. Retail multiple grocery and provision trade 

27. Retail meat trade (England and Wales and Scotland) 

28. Retail multiple meat trade (England and Wales) Joint Committee 

29. Retail pharmacy (England and Wales and Scotland) 

30. Multiple Shoe Retailers Association 

3 1 . Multiple Tailors Association 

32. Radio apparatus servicing (England and Wales) 

33. Retail radio (service engineers) (Scotland) 

34. Cinema theatre employees 

35. Cinematograph film production (technical and general grades in film laboratories) 

36. Cinematograph film production (make-up, hairdressing, wardrobe and canteen staff, 

weekly paid studio employees, electricians, etc.) 

37. Co-operative laundry workers (including transport and clerical) 



Source: Ministry of Labour 
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Appendix VI 



INDUSTRY-WIDE SCHEMES FOR MANUAL WORKERS IN THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR— ANALYSIS BY RATE OF PAYMENT DURING 
SICKNESS AND BY PERIOD OF PAYMENT 



WORKER WITH ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 

Numbers of schemes 





Initial rate of payment during sickness 




Length of 
service 


“Full wages” with or 
without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Half wages or more (but 
less than full wages) with 
or without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Less than half wages 


Total 

number 

i 




Maximum number of weeks for which payment at full or 
reduced rate is made in one year 






Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 




1 year 


16 


9 


- 


1 


3 


- 


- 


7 


1 


37 



WORKER QUALIFYING FOR MAXIMUM BENEFITS 



Numbers of schemes 



Years of 
service 
required 
to qualify 
for maximum 
benefit 



Initial rate of payment during sickness 



“Full wages” with or 
without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 



Half wages or more (but 
less than full wages) with 
or without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 



Less than half wages 



Maximum number of weeks for which payment at full or 
reduced rate is made in one year (a) 





Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 




Under 2 


5 


6 


— 


1 


1 








5 


1 


19 


2 to 5 . 


- 


5 


1 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


__ 


6 


6 to 20 . 


1 


7 


1 


- 


- 


1 


— 


— 


2 


12 


21 or more 


















- 


- 


Total number 
of schemes . 


6 


18 


2 


1 


1 


1 


- 


5 


3 


37 



Total 

number 

of 

schemes 



(a) Five schemes allow for the unused entitlement to paid sick leave in preceding years to be taken in addition t 
the basic entitlement, and one includes provision for additional payment at the discretion of management. 



Source: Ministry of Labour 
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Appendix VII 



140 FIRMS’ SICK PAY SCHEMES— ANALYSIS BY RATE OF PAYMENT 
DURING SICKNESS AND BY PERIOD OF PAYMENT 

WHITE-COLLAR EMPLOYEES WITH ONE YEAR'S SERVICE 



Numbers of schemes 





Initial rate of payment during sickness 




Length of 
service 


“Full pay” with or 
without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Half pay or more (but 
less than full pay) with 
or without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Less than half pay 


Total 

number 

of 




Maximum number of weeks for which payment at full or 
reduced rate is made in one year 


schemes 




Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 




1 year . 


21 


35 


7 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


1 


66(a) 



(«) There were also 4 schemes providing for discretionary payments, making a total of 70 schemes for white-collar 
employees. 



MANUAL EMPLOYEES WITH ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 

Numbers of schemes 



Length of 
service 


Initial rate of payment during sickness 


Total 

number 

of 

schemes 


“Full wages” with or 
without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Half wages or more (but 
less than full wages) with 
or without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Less than half 
wages 


No 

pay- 

ment 

after 

a 

year’s 

ser- 

vice 


Maximum number of weeks for which payment at full or 
reduced rate is made in one year 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 
4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


1 year . 


8 


8 


- 


2 


3 


5 


2 


11 


6 


25 


70 
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Appendix VII — contd. 



WHITE-COLLAR EMPLOYEES QUALIFYING FOR MAXIMUM BENEFIT 



Numbers of schemes 





Initial rate of payment during sickness 




Years of 
service 
required 
to qualify 


“Full pay” with or 
without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Half pay or more (but 
less than full pay) with 
or without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Less than half pay 


Total 

number 

of 

schemes 


benefit 






















Maximum number of weeks for which payment at full or 
reduced rate is made in one year 








Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 




Under 2 


4 


9 


3 


_ 


_ 


1 


_ 


— 


— 


17 


2 to 5 . 


1 


7 


6 


- 


— 


1 


— 


- 


— 


15 


6 to 20 . 


- 


6 


19 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


25 


21 or more 


— 


— 


8 


— 


_ 


1 


— 




— 


9 


Total number 
of schemes . 


5 


22 


36 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


66 (a) 



(a) There were also 4 schemes providing for discretionary benefits, making a total of 70 schemes for white-collar 
employees 



MANUAL EMPLOYEES QUALIFYING FOR MAXIMUM BENEFIT 



Numbers of schemes 





Initial rate of payment during sickness 




Years of 
service 
required 
to qualify 
for maximum 
benefit 


“Full wages” with or 
without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Half wages or more (but 
less than full wages) with 
or without deduction of 
National Insurance 
benefit 


Less than half wages 


Total 

number 

of 


Maximum number of weeks for which payment at full or 
reduced rate is made in one year 






Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 


Up to 4 


5-13 


14 or 
more 




Under 2 


— 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 





4 


5 


19 


2 to 5 . 


3 


1 


2 


— 


1 


3 


— 


1 


2 


13 


6 to 20 . 


1 


8 


4 


- 


- 


3 


— 


2 


2 


20 


21 or more 


1 


2 


6 


— 


- 


2 


- 


- 


6 


17 


Total number 
of schemes . 


5 


15 


13 


1 


3 


10 


- 


7 


15 


69(6) 



(b) There was also 1 scheme providing for discretionary benefit, making a total of 70 schemes for manual employees. 



Source: Ministry of Labour 
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Appendix VIII 



SICKNESS, INJURY AND MATERNITY BENEFITS UNDER THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEMES 

1. The National Insurance scheme provides sickness benefit for persons incapacitated for 
work, subject to the satisfaction of contribution conditions. In the ordinary way, an employed 
man or woman is entitled to sickness benefit so long as incapacity lasts, until retirement if 
necessary. New entrants to insurance are required to pay 26 contributions as an employed or 
self-employed contributor before any benefit is payable, but once 156 such contributions have 
been paid there is no limit to the duration of benefit. Entitlement at any particular point of 
time, however, is conditional on the payment or crediting of at least 26 contributions in the 
contribution year which governs title to benefit at that time. If more than 26 but less than 50 
contributions have been paid or credited, benefit is at a reduced rate. 

2. The standard rate of sickness benefit is £3 7s. 6d. a week for a man or single woman aged 
18 years or over; an insured married woman aged 18 or over receives benefit at a special rate 
of £2 6s. Od. a week. Benefit is increased if there are dependants : £2 Is. 6d. is paid for a wife, 
£1 for the first child, and 12s. (in addition to allowances under the Family Allowances Acts) 
for each additional child. 

3. Injury benefit is paid during incapacity for work resulting from personal injury arising out 
of and in the course of insurable employment. The maximum period of payment is six months 
(after which it is superseded by disablement benefit and sickness benefit). The rate for a 
single man or woman is £5 15s. a week. Increases are paid for dependants, at the same rate as 
for sickness benefit. 

4. The amounts received by a man with a wife and children, showing separately any family 
allowances, are thus: 





Sickness 


Injury 


Family 




benefit 


benefit 


allowance 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d 


1 child . 


6 9 0 


8 16 6 


— 


2 children 


7 1 0 


9 8 6 


8 ( 


3 children 


7 13 0 


10 0 6 


18 ( 


4 children 


8 5 0 


10 12 6 


1 8 ( 



For every additional child there is an extra 22s. in all (12s. benefit and 10s. family allowance). 

5. In October 1963 the average weekly earnings of an adult male manual worker covered 
by the Ministry of Labour’s half-yearly enquiry were £16 14s. lid. and they ranged from 
£19 16s. 8d. in vehicle manufacture to £12 17s. 8d. in public administration. The average 
figure for adult female manual workers (full-time) was £8 8s. 3d. 

6. The National Insurance scheme also provides a maternity allowance (in addition to the 
flat rate maternity grant of £16 for each child born, and a home confinement grant of £6 if 
the child is born at home) for women who pay full National Insurance contributions for 
employment or self-employment. The standard rate of the allowance is £3 7s. 6d. a week. 
It is normally payable for the 1 1 weeks before the week of confinement, the week of confinement, 
and the following six weeks. It is not however payable for any week in the allowance period 
during which the woman works. The rate of the allowance is reduced if less than 50 
contributions for weeks of work have been paid in the 12 months preceding the beginning of the 
allowance period, no allowance is paid if less than 26 contributions have been paid in those 
12 months. 
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